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MINISTERS AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


THEN at the fag-end of a Session a Conservative Lord 
Mayor receives at dinner a Liberal Ministry, the talk- 

ing on both sides is naturally of a treme and commonplace 
order. There are some things which are said as matters of 
course. Ministers can remark that the Corporation of London 
isa grand institution, and the Lord Mayor can reply that so 
are the Houses of Parliament. Ministers can point out that 
nally the Lord Mayor is an excellent man—all Lord 
Mayors are excellent men—and the Lord Mayor, although he 
is their political opponent, can acknowledge with handsome 
candour that Ministers at least work hard and mean well. 
When these commonplaces are over there is nothing more to 
be said. It is a political banquet from which politics are ex- 
cluded. The host may not ruffle the Liberal feelings of his 
guests, and the guests may not ruffle the Conservative feelings 
of their host. A certain length of time must however be con- 
sumed in speaking, and the ingenuity of the speakers is gene- 
rally equal to the task of making as much as possible out 
of the tiny oratorical capital they have to trade upon. The 
CuanceLLor, for example, was great on Wednesday upon the 
proper metaphor to be used in speaking of the House of 
Lords. It was not to be called a drag, but it might be called 
a fly-wheel. To hear it called a drag made the CuaNcELLor 
unhappy, because that seemed to imply that the coach of the 
Commons sometimes went too fast, which the CHANCELLOR 
could not admit. But to hear the House of Lords called 
a fly-wheel was calculated to please the CHANcELLoR and 
offend no one, for a fly-wheel only makes the working of 
other machinery more perfect; and this is exactly the 
function which, it may be hoped, the Lords are universally 
recognized as discharging with admirable success. Who 
could wish to refuse the CHANCELLOR the harmless pleasure of 
choosing his metaphor? And no doubt it would be delight- 
ful to him if he could but persuade himself and his 
friends that in his own immediate sphere of law reform he 
could be more properly compared to a fly-wheel than 
to a drag. Mr. Bruce spoke for the House of Com- 
mons, and those who have so often criticized him 
adversely may admit with pleasure that he did his little bit 
of work very neatly, and gave a pretty turn to some of his 
remarks. In describing the work of the Session he had to 
choose his topics adroitly, for such matters as the Ballot Bill 
were necessarily excluded. Any reference to that flower of 
Liberal measures would have grated harshly on the ears of a 
Conservative Lord Mayor. Over that which had occupied so 
large a slice of the time and attention of the Commons it was 
incumbent on the Home Secretary to throw a graceful veil. 
But there were subjects left on which he could safely and 
pleasantly touch. He could show how far-reaching is the 
vigilance and how wide the sympathy of the House of 
Commons, by referring to Bills the mention of which could 
give no one pain. “ This Session,” he said, “ the House of 


~“Commons has distinguished itself by legislating for the 


“ protection of the toilers who ply their perilous trade in 
“the deep mine, and it has at the same time also taken 
“under its care the sparrow on the housetop and the robin 
“on the bough.” Nothing tastier in the amiable poetical line 
has been said by a Minister for years. 

Mr. Guapstone, being Prime Minister and the great man 
of the occasion, could not simply say nothing. It was open to 
Mr. GoscueN to spend many long minutes in explaining to an 
astonished audience that the war ships of the present day differ 
both in build and cost from the war ships of the reign of Queen 
Etizaveta. But Mr. Guapstoxe could not let himself off so 
easily, and he had to select topics not unworthy to be discussed 
by an eminent person, which should be of some interest to his 


hearers, and yet not provocative of party discord. The recent 
history of the ‘I'reaty of Washington supplied him with a 
fitting theme. It is most satisfactory that the negotiations did 
not all come to nothing, and men of all parties share in the 
satisfaction. No one dreads and deprecates a quarrel with 
the United States more than a wealthy citizen of London, and 
the Lorp Mayor might be trusted to rejoice, as much as if he 
had been a Liberal, that the effusions of delight at the Treaty, 
and anticipations of its bright consequences, to which General 
ScHENCK gave utterance at the Mansion House a year ago, 
have not been rendered futile and belied by the actual result. 
That the Ministry had been much distrusted and severely 
criticized during the time when it seemed as if the Treaty 
would fall through, Mr. Guapstone did not conceal. But 
most wisely, instead of defending the Ministry, which has got 


the best of defences, that of suecess, to rely on, he seized on’ 


the occasion of praising the Opposition. The Conservatives 
had, he acknowledged, shown great prudence and public 
spirit by refraining from attacks which might have led to a 
party triumph, but would have been perilous to the interests 
of the nation. This was perfectly true, and it was proper and 
pleasant to say that it was true in the presence of a Conserva- 
tive Lord Mayor. The other topic on which Mr. GLApsToNE 
felt he might safely comment was the present state of English 
trade, which in some way or other concerned every man 
present. The industry of the country in the last few 
months, he said, has advanced not by steps but by strides, 
not by strides but by leaps and bounds. This has given 
rise to some complications which are to be regretted, 
but Mr. Giapstone expressed himself as confident that the 
good sense and good feeling of the country, and the good 
understanding that prevails between the employers and 
the employed, will gradually smooth away all difficulties. 
This was quite the right line for Mr. GiapstTone to 
adopt. He holds a position which makes his words fulfil 
themselves to some extent. When a Prime Minister, and 
more especially when a Prime Minister like Mr. Giapstone, 
who has won a great financial reputation, and has taken 
anxious thought for those whom he has considered to be un- 
duly weighted in the race of life, admires his countrymen for 


not regarding strikes and temporary changes of price with- 


too much disquiet, and when he appeals to the good under- 
standing existing between classes as an admitted fact, he really 
does much to bring about or to preserve the state of things 
which he describes, 

But a day will come, and possibly before very long, when 
some other Premier will go to the Mansion House, and Mr. 
GapstTone’s reign wil! be over. The Mini is, as Mr. 
GuapsTove said, an old Ministry, and old Ministries like old 
men are apt to die, and the Ministry will die, and its epitaph 
will be written. Mr. Guapstone modestly expressed a hope 
that this epitaph when it is written will record that the 
Ministry in its lifetime diligently laboured in the service of 
its country. We may be sure that so much good will be said 
of it, and that this will be only a small part of the just praise 
that will be inscribed on its tombstone. Its blunders will in 
time be forgotten, and men will chiefly remember that it did 
great things in its day. What was chiefly observable in the 
sayings of Mr. GuapsTone and Mr. Bruce on this head was 
the longing to be out of office that shone through their remarks. 
They seem to regard 2 decisive vote against them as the be- 
ginning of holidays which they have justly earned. ‘The Lorp 

yor comforted them by saying that they have a good 
prospect of a happy release. In a seeming paradox he de- 
clared that while the present House of Commons adequately 
represented the country, the next House of Commons would 
exhibit a very different arrangement of party strength. It 
might seem as if the present Parliament must repre- 
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sent the country badly if the constituencies would send 
a very different set of representatives to Westminster were 
they called to select a new House of Commons. But the 
Lorp Mayor was quite right. The present House does repre- 
sent the country fairly, and yet, if there were an election, the 
Canservatives would win a great many seats, and might 
perhaps feel themselves strong enough to take office. But if 
they did take office, they would do very much what the 
present Government would do if it continued to hold office. 
It would be a change of men, not of measures. The tired 
Ministers would be at liberty to play, and the fresh Ministers 
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by some of.the more unscrupulous adventurers of their faction, 
The partisans of Pretenders cannot but feel that the value of 
the prize which they seek to bestow on a favourite claimant ig 
greatly diminished by a precedent of regicide. Don Cartog 
or Don Atronso would reign but insecurely in the room of g 
murdered rival ; and it.ma¥ be added that their supporters, with 
the exception perhaps of a few Carlist priests, are rather political 
conspirators than blind enthusiasts. The right and the duty 
of putting kings to death by private violence have from 
Brutus to Mazzint been habitually preached, and sometimes 
practised, by zealous Republicans. It is not indeed certain 


would take their turn at working; but that would be all. | that a vacancy of the throne resulting from assassination would 
The great Liberal measures of the present Ministry would | not be filled by a successor; but the Republicans are pro- 


remain intact, and it makes little difference to what Ministry | 


Licensing and Public Health Bills are confided. The foreign 


and the financial policy of the country would remain precisely | 


the same, for it is the foreign and financial policy of 
the country, and not of any particular Ministry. As 
Mr. Bruce said,a change of Government might prove nothing 


more than a merciful dispensation of Providence calculated | 


to preserve the lives of hard-worked men. Mr. Gators | 
' The Krxe will derive a double advantage from the attack on 


Harpy would have to pardon criminals while Mr. Bruce 


went to sleep unabused, and to sleep and not to be abused — 
are delights of the soul to which Mr. Bruce has long been a> 


er. The Lorp Mayor is a very amiable man, and he 
may have liked to know that Mr. Bruce thought he had so 


bably convinced that their party would be the first to profit 
by surprise and by the consequent anarchy. The Fitescms 
and Orsrxis who attempted the life of Louis Purtippe and of 
Napoteon III. were invariably Republicans; and the chiefs of 
the Paris Commune, who may be regarded as the political 
counterparts of the extreme Republicans of Spain, perpetrated 
the wholesale murders which have since been avowed and 
defended by the organs of the International League in England. 


his person and from its failure, if the popular indignation is 
aroused against his most dangerous adversaries. The ancient 
theory that treason is a far greater crime than simple murder 


is thoroughly sound, although in modern times it has been 


much to gain by going out of office. But the zealots of the | forgotten or disputed. In putting to death a ruler who has 


Conservative party must feel that the edge of their estimated | 


success is already a little blunted for them by the knowledge 


that to no one will it be more welcome than to the leaders of | 


their adversaries, and that the present Cabinet, perfectly 
secure against the contingency of any change of principle or 
practice which they would seriously regret, only see in a Con- 


been accepted or tolerated by the community the assassin inflicts 
both injury and insult on the entire nation; and at the same 
time he renders the necessary task of government additionally 
difficult and dangerous. Nothing but evil has resulted from 
the crime which deprived Spain of the firm hand which had 
from the time of the September Revolution controlled the 


servative triumph a means by which, under the favour of a | army and the people. The murder of King Amapgo would 


beneficent Providence, they will be enabled to recruit their 
health and strength. 


SPAIN AND KING AMADEO. 


C. is probable that the King of Spam may derive some 
temporary popularity from the abortive attempt to assassi- 
nate him. Even the populace of Madrid, long accustomed to 
deeds of treachery and violence, seems to have resented an 
outrage which would, if it had succeeded, have disgraced the 
Spanish nation. The Italian Prince, if he has the misfortune 
of being a foreigner, was not an intruder or a volunteer. He 
accepted the Crown on the invitation of the foremost states- 
men in Spain, who acted with the full authority of the Cortes. 
The offer had previously been declined both by King Ferp1- 
NAND and by King Luis of Portugal; and the acceptance of 
Prince Leorotp of HouenzoLLerN was in a memorable crisis 
withdrawn. The country had deliberately rejected the pro- 
ject of a Republic, nor was there the smallest reason to believe 
that any considerable party desired a Bourson restoration. 
Prince AmabDzo was entitled to assume that he would be a 
welcome guest until by his public services he had earned a 
right to the gratitude and loyalty of his adopted country. He 
has since exerted himself to teach Spanish politicians the 
meaning of constitutional government; nor has he been 
alarmed by the discovery that he incurs the enmity of any 
faction which happens for the moment to be excluded from 
power. He did his best to maintain the coalition which was 
practically dissolved by the death of Prim; and he was guided 
by the opinion of a Parliamentary majority in preferring 
Sagasta to ZorriLLa. It was not until Serrano demanded 
the suspension of constitutional liberty that the Kiya had 
recourse to the aid of the Radical leader. It may be found 
hereafter that he has undertaken to solve an impossible pro- 
blem in attempting to govern by the aid of a majority which 
has perhaps no existence; but honesty and courage are rare 
qualities in Spain, though they may not be adequately appre- 
ciated. If the Kine remains on the throne he will find 
it mecessary to exercise personal power instead of submit- 
ting to alternate dependence on the caprice and intrigue of 
chiefs of contending factions. The Spanish people will gradu- 
ally learn that the interests of the dynasty are identified with 
their own, while the Sagastas and ZorriLLasare only bent on 
acquiring power and salary for themselves and their followers. 
The would-be assassins have done their utmost to prove that 
the person of the Kive affords the best security for peace and 
order. Their brutal attempt to murder the Queen will scarcely 
commend itself to the approval of any but the most reckless 
fanatics. 

Although it would be unjust to impute the crime to the 
Republican leaders, it is highly probable that it was designed 


still further augment the confusion which followed the death 


| of Pri. 


All the factions which are or have been in opposition 


since the commencement of the present reign have in a 


degree, and for the most part unconsciously, countenanced 
the erroneous theory which culminates in regicide. The 
Bourbonist grandees have held aloof from the society of the 
Court ; and recently many persons of considerable rank have 
signed a document in favour of the young Pretender, while 


| they at the same time profess to abstain from conspiracies 


against the present Kixc. The Liberal followersof Zorritia, 
with two or three exceptions, rudely absented themselves 
from the Palace, because the Kinc, in the exercise of his 
discretion, had allowed SaGasta to try the chances of a dis- 
solution. All factions agree in exhibiting disrespect to the 
representative of the national sovereignty whenever he 
refuses to be their instrument or their ally. Jacobins and 
Socialists think that they draw a logical inference from 
the commonly accepted doctrine when they assume that 
they are entitled to kill the obnoxious personage whom 
rival factions are content merely to annoy. Continental 
nations who think fit to maintain monarchical institu- 
tions will do much for the establishment of constitutional 
government when they adopt the English maxim that the 
King can do no wrong. ‘The agents of the Crown may 
conveniently be held responsible for acts which cannot be 
accomplished without their concurrence. It is only by the 
enjoyment of immunities conceded for the public good that 
the sovereign can perform his proper function of mediation 
and superintendence. An hereditary GLADSTONE, or even an 
hereditary PEEL, would provoke intolerable jealousies on the 
fart of those who might conscientiously disapprove of his 
character and policy. King Amapro understands better than 
any of his subjects the difference between a King and a leader 
of a political party. If the Republicans hereafter succeed in 
overthrowing the Monarchy, the difference between a Presi- 
dent elected by the aid of numbers or force and an impartial 
King will perhaps be tardily appreciated. A country in the 
condition of Spain cannot afford to amuse itself by calculating 
the comparative chances of a GREELEY or a GRANT, who are 
not expected to do much good, and who would be incapable 
of causing serious harm ; nor have the Spaniards learned from 
the Americans the invaluable lesson of acquiescing in the 
decision of a majority. 


Little information can be gained from the promises which 
ZorRILLA makes on behalf of his new Progressist Minis- 
try. General phrases about liberty, and law, and con- 
stitution are in other parts of the world indefinite, and 
modern Spanish history has repeatedly proved that in that 
country political professions are absolutely without mean- 
ing. It was necessary that the Cortes, which contained a large 
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majority hostile to the Government, should be immediately 
dissolved; and it is thought that even without undue inter- 
ference the Government will succeed in reversing the result 
of the last election. The scheme for reorganizing the army 
which, according to report, has been devised by General 
Corpoba, as Minister of War, may have graver consequences 
than any appeal to the constituencies. It is said that 
the Government is about to effect large reductions in 
the regular army, and at the same time to imitate 
the modern fashion of providing an enormous reserve of 
militia. Unless General Corposa has been misrepresented, 
his scheme appears to be both dangerous and probably 
impracticable. The proposed reduction of the numbers of the 
army will create formidable discontent among the officers; 
and it is unreasonable at a time when the Government has the 


greatest difficulty in providing troops for the necessities of 


the public service. If the Government persists in arming a 
large portion of the population, it will cause unqualified mis- 
chief. The members of the respectable classes are seldom 
inclined to play at soldiers; and Socialist workmen will almost 
certainly use any military power which they may acquire for 

litical purposes. There was some excuse for the fatal 

lunder of arming the disaffected populace of Paris against 
the foreign besieger, but an armed multitude in Spain would 
have no opportunity of using its weapons except for civil 
war. It is not pretended that Spain is exposed to even the 
remotest risk of invasion; and it has colonies to defend which 
require the services of regular troops. ‘The reduction of the 
army at present would mean the abandonment of Cuba; and 
it is not impossible that the militia which is to take the place 
of a standing army might represent by a revolt the popular 
indignation which would be aroused by the loss of the 
colony. Of all countries on the Continent of Europe Spain 
is the least my to require for any legitimate purpose a 
general levy of the population ; but large non-professional 
armaments are favoured by extreme Liberals and by Re- 
publicans, and General Corposa probably desires to consult 
the popular taste. 


MR. JUSTICE KEOGH. 


— question which has been raised by Mr. Burr's motion 
for the dismissal and degradation of Mr. Justice Krocu 
is in itself a very simple one, and although, in deference to 
the Irish members, there is to be a second night’s debate, the 
subject may be regarded as practically exhausted. Mr. Burt’s 
own speech supplied, in fact, a sufficient and obvious answer 
to his motion, and no further argument was necessary to show 
that it was groundless and uncalled for. He proposed that the 
House of Commons should resolve itself into a Committee of 
the whole House to: consider Mr. Justice Kzoan’s judgment 
on the Galway Election Petition, and the complaints that had 
been made as to the partisan and political character of the 
Judge’s observations. In the event of this motion being 
agreed to, Mr. Burr was prepared to move in Committee 
that Mr. Justice Keoca had “abused his position as 
“a dudge of election petitions by delivering a violent 
“ personal and partisan address” ; that he had thereby caused 
great scandal in Ireland, and shaken the confidence of the 
people in the administration of justice; and that, in conse- 
quence of this misconduct and its results, “his continuance on 
“the Bench had become inconsistent with the interest of 
“the public and the honour of the Crown.” Mr. Burt's 
speech altogether failed to support these allegations. He read 
passages from Mr. Justice Keocu’s address, and had no diffi- 
culty in showing that it contained a good many loose, irre- 
levant, and inconsequential remarks, as well as personal 
attacks of a violent and offensive character. There can 
be no doubt that, from a literary point of view, the judg- 
ment is very poor stuff, that it is marked both by bad taste 
and bad temper, and sinks in some parts into sheer buf- 
foonery. The Judge begixs by a series of extravagant com- 
pliments to the counsel in the case, ‘‘ the great man 
“who leads for the petitioner,” the juniors, the sheriffs, 
and the policemen on duty in Court. He had begun his 
career as a member of the Galway Circuit, and he seems to 
have thought that this would be an excellent opportunity 
to show that the old glories of Irish eloquence were not 
altogether atan end. He takes what he calls a rapid glance 
at the historical, geographical, moral, and political position 
of the county, interspersed with autobiographical recollec- 
tions, local gossip, and elegant quotations to show what a 
clever fellow the Judge is, and how much he knows about 
everything and everybody. He has Byron and the Fathers 
at his fingers’ ends, and at every other sentence he flies off at 


a tangent from the question before him to discourse on the. 


heroism of the majestic CROMWELL, the profligate abbés of the 
French Revolution, Mr. Burke, or the Waldenses, The 
Irish have a very expressive, though vulgar, name for this 
kind of rambling, helter-skelter talk; and anybody who 
wants to know what “bletherumskyte ” is will find it to per- 
fection in Mr. Justice Kroau’s address. Mr. Justice Kroan, 
however, has been for some fifteen years on the Bench, and 
his style of oratory was pretty well formed, and sufficiently 
well known, befere he was made a Judge. It is not to be 
supposed that this is the first time his utterances have been 
wanting in classic repose or judicial solemnity; but it does 
not appear that there have ever before been any com- 
plaints on this score. It is impossible to resist the conclusion 
that the judgment has proved unpalatable to the Irish clergy, 
not because it is deficient in the graces of style, but because 
the findings which it embodies happen to strike at the autho- 
rity of their order. In one sense it is quite true that the 
judgment is of a personal and partisan character. It is per- 
sonal because it singles out certain persons by name, and im- 
putes criminal conduct to them; and it is partisan because 
the Judge certainly takes part against the priests, and condemns 
their conduct. But in this sense all j ents are partisan 
and personal; and the important distinction must not be lost 
sight of between a summing-up for the guidance of a jury 
and the definite decision of a Judge. Mr. Justice Keoau had 
only to express his own conclusions, and he was entitled 
to pass over such matters as he deemed trivial and un- 
important. 

The Atrorney-GENERAL had no difficulty in showing how 
completely Mr. Burr had failed to make out his case. The 
judgment might, or might not, be characterized by faults of 
taste and temper, and on that point Sir J. CoLermpGE gave no 
opinion, although, when he ex his thankfulness that it 
was not necessary for him to do so, he perhaps left it to be 
inferred that he had personally no relish for Mr. Justice 
Keoeu’s exuberant rhetoric. But faults of style in the 
language of a judgment are not an offence of sufficient gravity 
to be punished by degradation from the Bench. The important 
thing is, that the judgment shall be fair and just in its prac- 
tical conclusions. Of course it is desirable that a Judge 
should uniformly express himself with judicial calmness and 
dignity ; but Judges after all are only men, and in ascending 
the Bench they do not put off the frailties of humanity. The 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, speaking with twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience of English Courts, was constrained to admit that 
barristers in this country have occasionally to submit to the 
introduction of irrelevant topics, and intemperate expressions, 
and even to unmannerly interruptions from the Bench. We 
suspect there are very few cases in which the counsel on the 
defeated side are entirely satisfied either with the law or 
manners of the Judge who summed up or gave a decision against 
them ; and there can be no doubt that even the best Judges 
are not invariably devoid of prejudice, or infallible in their 
interpretation of the law. Judgments are frequently reversed ; 
but it is unusual to propose that a Judge should be dismissed 
because he has given an erroneous decision, still less that he 
should be dismissed for giving a sound decision in language of 
perhaps unnecessary violence. In order to justify so serious 
a step as the degradation of a Judge, it must be shown 
that he has not only given a wrong decision, but that he has 
done so from corrupt motives; and this is where Mr. Burt's 
indictment against Mr. Justice Keoau altogether broke down. 
Mr. Burr professed to believe that the fact that the Govern- 
ment had resolved to prosecute only twenty out of the 
thirty-six persons reported by Mr. Justice Keogu to have 
been guilty of undue influence, amounted to an admis- 
sion that those who are to be let alone were unjustly 
accused. The AtTToRNeY-GENERAL ined that while 
thirty-six persons in all had been reported as guilty of undue 
influence, twenty of them had been reported as guilty of a par- 
ticular form of intimidation, namely, denunciations from the 
altar, and the law officers of the Crown had resolved to 
prosecute the latter simply because their misconduct was of a 
very flagrant character, and there appeared to be sufficient 
evidence to ensure a conviction. The others might be equally 
guilty, but the evidence against them was less decisive. 


It is important to remember that the report of an election 
Judge in regard to persons whom he believes to have 
been guilty of improper practices does not amount to an 
absolute conviction. Nobody can be convicted without being 
put upon his trial, and the priests who are to be prosecuted 
will now have an op ity of defending } vom a 
The report of the election Judge is, in a manner, analogous 
to that of a police magistrate committing a prisoner for trial, 
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and the law officers of the Crown are the grand jury who 
decide whether a true bill has been found. The determina- 
tion of the Government to prosecute the twenty priests and 
prelates enumerated by the Irish Arrorney-GeNERAL is 
creditable to their courage and impartiality ; but it would, 
perhaps, have been well that they should have taken upon 
themselves the responsibility of meeting Mr. Butt’s motion by 
a distinct resolution, instead of leaving the defence of the Judge 
to the enterprise of private members. Mr. Pr proposed that 
the House, while regretting that Mr. Justice Keocu should have 
used intemperate language, should declare that there was no 
ground for removing him from the Bench; but an opinion 
which might be reasonably expressed in private conversation 
acquires a more serious import when expressed in a solemn 
manner by the House of Commons. It is neither desirable 
nor necessary that Parliament should bestow its attention on 
such a comparatively trifling matter as the oratorical flourishes 
of a judicial decision, or weaken the authority of a Judge by 
censuring him for an indiscretion which does not warrant his 
removal from the Bench. Mr. H. James, in a vigorous 
speech, justified Mr. Justice Keogu’s outspoken condemnation 
of a formidable plot on the part of the priesthood to 
destroy freedom of election, and showed that by the 
admission of the Bishops the introduction of names or 
matters of political controversy into addresses from the 
altar was expressly forbidden by the Synod of Thurles. 
Mr. Justice Lawson, it must be remembered, spoke quite 
as strongly of the misconduct of the priests as Mr. Justice 
Keoau, and even the prelates and priests whom Cardinal 
Cutten convoked at Dublin did not attempt to deny that 
“ indiscretions” had been committed by their brethren in 
Galway. ‘The truth would seem to be that the policy of the 
Roman Catholic Church at that moment required that the 
clergy should run the risk of violating the law. In a neigh- 
bouring county the priests had, in some degree, taken part 
against a Home Rule candidate who had succeeded in spite 
‘of them. It was necessary to prove that in Galway at least 
the Church was supreme. A Home Rule candidate was 
brought into visible and ostentatious subjection to the Arch- 
bishop. The tenants were apprised that, if they wanted to 
get the better of the landlords, they must go with the priests, 
who would enforce the precedent of the Port-a-Carron award, 
and compel the restoration of land to evicted tenants. On 
the other hand, the landlords were reminded that they too 
must submit, or it would be the worse for them. It was 
a pretty scheme, but unfortunately the priests, in their 
desire to advertise their power, brought themselves into 
collision with the law. It is unnecessary to assume that no 
jury will be found to convict them; but even if this appre- 
hension should prove true—and experience of past trials is 
not encouraging—it is no reason why the prosecutions should 
not be carried out. It will at least be made apparent that the 
Government is determined to do its part in enforcing the law, 
and in time it may be hoped that, under the influence of a 
more healthy public opinion, the people will not refrain from 
lending their assistance. 


THE AMERICAN ARGUMENT. 


tg one of his despatches on the Indirect Claims Mr. Fisu 
enounced the remarkable proposition that arbitration, so 
far from being a contrivance for the amicable settlement of 
international differences, was rather the commencement of a 
new quarrel, inasmuch as it furnished an occasion for the 
production of irritating statements and arguments. Philan- 
thropists in both countries who had prematurely congratu- 
lated themselves on the adoption of their principles by the 
Governments which framed the Treaty of Washington 
probably took exception to Mr. Fisu’s cynical declaration ; 
but the counsel for the United States have to the best of their 
ability justified the opinion of the Secretary of Strate b 

the bitter and hostile spirit in which they have thought fit to 
conduct the litigation. It might well have been thought 
incredible that the eminent lawyers who represent the 
American Government should remark that “The British 
“ Government must be in desperate straits for defence when 
“ it condescends to resuscitate the stale calumnies of un homme 
“ taxé like Joun Lairp, and to put them into its Case.” 
Ordinary good-breeding and courtesy are not inconsistent 
with forensic vigour. The “ Argument of the United States,” 
framed before the withdrawal of the Indirect Claims, and not 
afterwards modified, confirms the conjecture that the American 
Government would, if the Claims had been referred to the 
Tribunal, have used its utmost efforts to urge the de- 


mands which it ‘has in almost express terms admitted to 
be extortionate and unjust. The elaborate arguments which 
are adduced in support of the Indirect Claims have 
now become irrelevant; but they are probably retained 
because they are connected with the declamatory vituperation 
which occupies a large portion of the entire document. For 
their own purposes, indeed, even the United States’ counsel are 
capable of being complimentary to an English jurist; and the 
present respectable Judge of the Court of Admiralty will per- 
haps be surprised to find that some ambiguous passages in hig 
work on International Law have earned for him the assertion 
that, “ apart from his eminence as a judge and a statesman, 
“he is facile princeps among the authorities of his class in 
“ Great Britain.” Mr. Coppen’s exaggerated rhetoric is for 
the third or fourth time exhumed in proof that an eminent 
English politician admitted or anticipated the most extrava- 
gant charges which have been advanced against his country, 
It is apparently impossible for Americans to understand that 
the unlimited freedom of opinion which prevails in England 
sometimes finds expression in vehement attacks on the policy 
of the Government and of the majority. Unfortunately there 
is in this case no reciprocity, as American orators never, even 
for polemical purposes, deviate into justice or generosity to 
England. If Mr. Coppen and Mr. Briaut had been American 
citizens, they could not have devoted themselves with more 
unquestioning zeal to the vindication of the Federal 
cause. 


It would be both useless and improper to discuss the ques- 
tions which are now under the consideration of the Arbitrators; 
but a great part of the American Argument is entirely outside 
the subject-matter of the reference, having apparently been 
introduced by the counsel to gratify their own ill-will, or 
that which they attribute to their countrymen. By the 7th 
Article of the Treaty the powers of the Arbitrators are limited 
to the inquiry whether Great Britain has or has not failed to 
fulfil the duties set forth in the new rules, or recognized by 
the principles of international law not inconsistent with such 
rules. <A further restriction is contained in the provision 
that the Tribunal shall certify the results of such inquiry 
with reference to the Alabama and the other cruisers in- 
cluded in the same category; yet the Argument, like the 
original Case, digresses into the question of the Proclamation 
of Neutrality and into other issues still more irrelevant. The 
hand of Mr. Cusnine may be traced in a far-fetched attack 
on the English Government for the alleged enlistment during 
the Russian war of certain English subjects temporarily resi- 
dent in the United States. At that time Mr. Cusurine, then 
Attorney-General, expressed a hope that the verdict of the 
jury and the judgment of the Court would “ rebound against 
“ the throne of Queen Victoria.” He and his colleagues now 
found on the transaction an elaborate sneer at the difliculty 
which England has sometimes experienced in the enlistment of 
troops. “ We understand,” they say, “ how the British Minister 
“ fell into the error of thus exposing to the gaze of the world on 
“ this occasion the difficulty of obtaining troops at home. In 
“ former wars, as we in the United States had sad experience, 
“it had been the custom of Great Britain thus to act, ata 
“ period of time when the enlistment of foreign troops was a 
“ practice all but universul in Europe.” Mr. Cusine 
refers to GrorGE II1I.’s Hessian regiments which served against 
the Colonists during the Rebellion, while on the other side 
and Rocwampeau could scarcely be considered 
indigenous Americans. It might have been thought that the 
grievance of nearly a hundred years ago had but little re- 
lation to the depredations of the Alabama. The alleged 
enlistments during the Russian war were not of Hessians but 
of Englishmen or Canadians. Assuredly Mr. Fisu judged 
accurately when he foretold that arbitration would afford great 
facilities for the exhibition of rudeness and of spite. The 
perfect consistency of the substance of the Argument with its 
manner is proved by the avowed claim for vindictive and 
punitive damages. ‘The liability arising from failure of duty 
as to all or any of the cruisers can scarcely be assessed by an 
examination of the motives of the English Government; and 
the counsel for the United States must be fully aware that no 
such claim was contemplated as possible by the English 
Government when it concluded the Treaty of Washington. 
If a failure of duty occurred, it is beyond the province of 
the Arbitrators to inquire whether Lord Patmersron and Mr. 
GuapsTone wished for the success or failure of the Confederate 
secession. 


It is well that the right of a sovereign Power to determine 
for itself the time of recognizing insurgents as belligerents 
was not submitted to arbitration, but the contention on the 
subject which is involuntarily and superfluously framed by 
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the American counsel would in any case have refuted itself. 
« So long,” they say, “as the rebellion in the United States 
“ yemained unaccredited with belligerent rights, all maritime 
« warfare in its name would have borne the legal character 
« of piratical violence and robbery.” If the Confederates had 
been pirates at sea they would have been felons on land; yet 
the Government of the United States accorded them the rights 
of lawful belligerents, and the Supreme Court ruled that a 
regular state of war existed at the very time when the fact 
was recognized by the English Government, at the instance 
of one of the most earnest advocates of the United States. 
According to Mr. Cusuine and his colleagues, the officers and 
crew of any Confederate cruiser would, but for the QueEn’s 
Proclamation, have been legally and justly liable to capital 
punishment in England. The proposition is in itself 
utterly untenable; for any competent Court would have 
been bound on the evidence of the President’s declaration of 
blockade to adjudge that the Confederates were entitled to 
the rights of belligerents. The QuEEn’s Proclamation operated 
merely as a caution to her own subjects, and in no way 
enlarged the rights which had previously been conferred on 
the Confederates by the act of the American Government. 
It is strange that the counsel for the United States should 
fail to understand that the alternative of lawful belligerency 
or piracy is in itself conclusive as to the condition of the 
Confederate cruisers. That a league of eight or nine States, 
known to the American Constitution as sovereign, and exer- 
cising undisputed jurisdiction and authority within their own 
territories, should be described as a horde of rebels and 
pirates, is an outrage on common sense. The majority of 
American politicians and jurists, including both Mr. Bucuanan 
and Mr. Lincoxy, had up to the date of the secession held 
that, whether or not it was morally justifiable, the outgoing 
States could not be reclaimed by force. When the 
Proclamation of Neutrality was issued, nearly all English- 
men, and the great majority of Americans, believed in 
perfect good faith that the disruption would be permanent. 
The disabilities which were afterwards imposed on the defeated 
party proceeded from the will of the conqueror enforced by 
his own legislation. It is not known that the question whether 
secession was lawful has up to the present time been deter- 
mined by any American tribunal. For foreign Powers it was 
enough to know that the Confederate Government exhibited 
all the characteristics of a self-governed and independent 
community. The insurgents of Cuba, whose relations to the 
American Government are noticed in the course of the Argu- 
ment, have no definite territory, no Government, and no 
army. 
On the necessary assumption of the capacity and integrit 

of the Geneva Tribunal is no regard the 
result of the inquiry with anxiety, although it may possibly 
involve pecuniary loss to England. If the Government and 
people of the United States, in accordance with their engage- 
ments, accept the decision of the Arbitrators as a termination 
not only of litigious proceedings but of the one-sided quarrel 
with England, the precedent of reference to arbitration may 
perhaps hereafter be followed. Verbal abuse is less injurious 
than warlike operations; and the representatives of England 
have with wisdom and dignity, during the course both of the 
previous negotiations and of the litigation, abstained from 
retaliation or reciprocal discourtesy. There is reason to believe 
that, in spite of the efforts of Mr. Fish and of the American 
agents and counsel, the award will be regarded in the United 
States as an amicable settlement of the dispute. Already Mr. 
Bancrort Davis and his Government have with much in- 
genuity persuaded themselves that the Arbitrators have adju- 
dicated on the Indirect Claims, which they in fact denounced 
by anticipation, and without claiming or exercising juris- 
diction, as intrinsically monstrous. It is possible that 
the offensive language of the Case and Argument may not 
present to its authors the same pugnacious and irritating 
character which has caused surprise and disappointment in 
England. In the probable contingency of the refusal of the 
Arbitrators to discuss the motives or the past history of the 
English Government, the American counsel will perhaps be 
content to have liberated their own souls by adherence to the 
national tradition, The Arbitrators have, with sound judg- 
ment, resolved to conduct the inquiry in private; and even if 
they ask to hear the oral arguments of counsel, there is no 
pleasure in quarreling without an audience. On the whole, 
there is now reason to hope for a satisfactory result. 


THE FRENCH LOAN, 


ep French Loan is the great event of the day, and over 
all Europe is exciting intense interest. It isa gigantic 
affair—14o millions sterling to be offered for subscription in a 
few hours, and a good prospect of its being three or four times 
covered. The thrifty French peasant will have its attractions 
submitted to him to-morrow, with everything done in the way 
of facility of subscription and exalted motives to induce him to 
draw upon his hoards; while, even for big capitalists, the 
operations it will involve are very big. The price of issue is 
to be 844 per cent., and as the full interest is to begin to run 
at once, and allowances for prepayment in anticipation of in- 
stalments are to be made, the price is reduced to 80 to those 
who are in a position to take full advantage of the offers of 
the Government. Is it at this price a good investment? It 
is, we are inclined to think, a good investment for those who 
intend to hold, but it is a doubtful investment for those 
who only subscribe to sell out at a premium; and if it were 
not for those who subscribe with the intention of making 
a profit quickly, the vast amount anticipated would never be 
subscribed. ‘The French will have to find most of the money, 
and the wish to free the country from the foreigner, and the 
temptation of lending money to the State so as to produce 
more than six per cent. to the investor, will perhaps act power- 
fully enough to ensure a large portion of the French share of 
the subscriptions being filled up. But when French news- 
pspere speak in high glee of the loan being covered three 
or four times, it is certain that if the event proves them 
right, as may not improbably be the case, the bulk of the 
subscriptions will be made by persons who think that 
they are going to clear something handsome by the trans- 
action. The question for those who regard the loan in this 
light is whether it will command a high premium 
during the next few months. This, it must be repeated, 
is a totally different question from that which has re- 
ference to the intrinsic merit of the investment. French 
Five per Cent. Rentes are cheap at 803, and if things 
go reasonably well with France for the next few years, 
if there is no civil war, no planning for revenge against 
Germany, no shrinking from the burdens of taxation, the loan 
will no doubt touch par, and investors will have made a 
benefit of five-and-twenty per cent. on their outlay. But there 
are many considerations which should make persons hesitate 
who do not mean to invest in the loan, but who think it worth 
while to subscribe for the chance of selling soon at a premium. 

The magnitude of the operation is in itself somewhat 
against the notion of such a speculation being prudent. 
The amount of the loan will probably be 140 millions 
nominal, and as 14} per cent. is to be paid on subscrip- 
tion, the deposits on application will reach 20 millions. If 
the loan was really covered four times, the deposits would 
reach the enormous sum of 80 millions. This would dis- 
organize the whole system of French business, and would 
cause very considerable difficulty in most European finan- 
cial centres. The French Government has therefore felt 
itself obliged to allow that subscriptions in France by large 
capitalists may be made, not in cash, but by lodging securities 
with the Government. This will undoubtedly ease the 
market, and make the operation practicable at the outset. But 
if the real nature of the subscription under these circum- 
stances is attended to, it will be seen how very doubtful it is 
whether anything like the bulk of the ‘persons who have thus 
locked up a vast amount of securities will be in a position 
to command a premium sufficient to compensate for the 
trouble they have taken. In order to take the full benefit 
of the Government offer, it will be necessary to pay up 
the whole at an early date, and not to pay by instalments. 
Where is the money to come from? It is always taken 
for granted that the bulk of the permanent holders of 
the loan will be Frenchmen; and how are Frenchmen 
to get enough to pay up the loan in full, and also to pay a 
premium on it? for unless genuine French buyers give a 
premium, there will be none to be got. Itis said that the 
money will be forthcoming out of the hoards of gold stowed 
away in France. The notes of the Bank of France, being 
inconvertible, have driven the gold \ circulation out of the 
field; but the amount of gold known to be exported from 
France since the war is much less than the gold coinage thus 
driven out of circulation. The conclusion is that the differ- 
ence is hoarded in the country, which would appear to be a 
reasonable conclusion ; and it is also assumed that these hoards 
will all be brought out to pay up subscriptions for the loan, 
which is only a matter of guesswork. The real opinion of the 
French Government would seem to be the other way; for by 
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the terms of the loan provision is made most carefully for 
the payment of the bulk of what is subscribed for by easy 
instalments, spread over nearly two years. “The price of 
the loan will be largely determined for a long \time to come 
by the amount ‘that is left to ‘be paid ‘by instaiments, 
and ‘by the .ease with which these instalments are paid. 
Let us su , which is not an extravagant supposition, 
that one ‘half of ‘the loan has to be paid up'by instalments 
in France, and ‘that large proportion -of ‘these instal- 
ments are payable by comparatively poor people, by small 
traders, and shopkeepers, and peasants. 
pressure of finding the money as it became due would bear 
heavily.on sueh people; but it must be remembered that it 
will now come upon ‘them exactly at the time when the 
burden of their new taxation is being every day more felt. 
What, as 2 matter of fact, has happened with regard to the last 
loan of the city of Parisis worthajtending to. It was covered 
three times, it commanded a tempting premium, it was a 
security particularly attractive to the small Parisian capitalist. 
Yet the 500 francs bond is now quoted at 27 francs discount 
below the nominal price at which it was.issued ; and thesimple 
explanation is that speculation in it is over, and that poor people 
find themselves oppressed by instalments which they can only 
meet with difficulty, and sell .at a saerifice:in order to escape 
the liability. The French loan of last. year, again, which at 
one time touched 10 premium, now commands scarcely any 
premium at all. Those-who a few months ago bought it so 
much above what they could get it for are not likely to 
burn their fingers very quickly again. If*therefore, the very 
moderate premium, seareely above one per cent., which the 
new loan now commands were to represent the average pre- 
mium which the loan would command. whilst the instalments 
were being paid up, the result would be.as good as prudent 
Frenchmen, forecasting the future of their country, could 
reasonably anticipate. 

The issue of the loan has exercised a very remarkable in- 
fluence over the recent history of French politics. It has 
made M. Turers the recognized master of France and the 
Assembly. He has got everything he wanted to get. He has 
shown the Right that they must bow to him, and the Left 
that they must look to him for guidance. No party could 
dare to do anything which impatient patriots might represent 
as likely to injure the success of the loan on which the freedom 
of French soil depends. No party dared to refuse any contri- 
bution to the success of the loan which the eminent person 
responsible for its issue represented as indispensable. A 
majority of 97 last Saturday sanctioned the taxes on raw 
materials by which M. Tiers says the Budget is to be 
balanced and the credit of France made secure. On the 
previous day the Presipent made a great. speech in which he 
demolished all the arguments against these taxes to his com- 
plete satisfaction. He was sure of victory, was in the highest 
good humour, and disported himself among statistics and 
arguments exactly as he pleased. He paid a graceful homage 
to his rivals by assuring them that the new taxes had nothing 
to do -with ‘Protection, and ‘that they were merely 
imposed for ‘fiscal purposes. He also offered himself as 
a man of extreme moderation, contented to render his 
country one half of ‘the service he knew how to render it. 
He could ‘put on taxes on raw materials that would bring in 
8 millions sterling and never be felt by anybody. ‘But igno- 
rant people seemed inclined to quarrel with him if he pro- 

this; and therefore, for the sake of peace and goodwill, 


In any case the. 


he would limit himself to getting nearly 4 millions out of his | 
favourite taxes. ‘Substantially all his arguments were redu- | 


cible to one, and this was that, after the duties were put on, 


before, so ‘the ‘State would gain and no one would lose. 


the moment merged in obedience to M. Taters and hoping 
for the success of the loan; and such a very simple ‘State of 
things:may well be left to describe itself to France and the 
world. 


Tiik INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION AT 
NOTTINGHAM. 


JHE meeting of a score or two of obscure agitators -at 
4. Nottingham as a Federal Council of the International 
Association scarcely deserved the compliment of a report in 
the Times ; but perhaps it may sometimes be useful to stud 
the opinions and designs of revolutionists who may possibly jn 
some future condition of affairs become formidable. ‘The 
assembled delegates resolved, as might be expected, that it 
was desirable to organize a party of labour which should be 
independent of existing political divisions. Every petty knot 
of zealots always holds that the exclusive assertion of its own 
doctrines is an object of immediate and paramount necessity, 
The Nottingham demagogues have, in default of foreign teach- 
ing, scarcely risen to the height of the Communist argument, 
One of their most thoroughgoing orators asserted that the 
employer, unless he took a personal share in production, was 
entitled only to five per cent. on his capital. As it would be 
found impossible to enforce the limitation as long as the right 
of property was recognized, English Internationalists will soon 
adopt from their foreign colleagues the simpler principle that 
no man has a right to any possession excepting the result of 
his own recent earnings. For the risk which coexists with 
large trade profits the genuine revolutionist makes no allow- 
ance; nor is he concerned with the difficulty of attracting 
capital into trade jf,profits are reduced to the level of interest. 
Several of the delegates protested loudly against the rules of 
political economy, and especially against the inevitable con- 
nexion of supply with demand. They are probably of opinion 
that in a well-governed social Republic the consumer would be 
compelled on pain of death to purchase the produce which 
required a market. ‘The law of supply and demand is not so 
universally necessary as the law of gravitation, because it 
would perhaps be possible to govern the world like a regiment 
or a prison, by despotic power applied to the minutest details 
of life ; but so long as property exists itis as difficult to escape 
from the rules of political economy as to float up without 
mechanical aid’ from the surface of the earth. “The humble 
demagogues who assembled at Nettingham probably take for 
granted the continuance, in a modified form, of the existing 
fabric of society. ‘They even like to have rank to envy, and 
wealth to threaten with confiscation, as their imagination: has 
not yet realized a possible world of workmen. It is also 
pleasant to observe that they share the instinctive love of 
Englishmen for practical details relating to their own organiza- 
tion. Much of the time of the Congress was devoted to discuss- 
ing the rules of the Association, and.a resolution was passed that 
documents issued by the Council should be signed by-all ‘the 
members. ‘They had probably not forgotten the approval of 
the Paris murders which was issued in the name of the-Inter- 
national Council by one of their foreign leaders. English opinion 
is not yet sufficiently informed to:approve of the slaughter. in 
cold blood even of priests and archbishops. ‘As it was remarked 
by one of the opponents of the resolution, distrust .of the 
majority was inconsistent with the mysterious principle 
which is: known by the foreign name ofisohdarity ; but-on the 
whole it:is better to be impertectly solidarized than to become, 
without provocation or profit, an accomplice after the*fact:in 
assassination. proposal ‘that the’Bederal Councils should 


| communicate directly with one another, instead of :trans- 
consumers would buy the manufactured articles as readily as 


It 


was notito'be supposed that a lady who wanted a new silk | 


dress would suffer herself to be deprived of it because it cost 


half-a-sovereign more than she had been accustomed to give. | 


M. Turers evidently believes quite honestly in this golden 
rule of taxation, and, if it is true, he seems right in 
wondering why there should be any limit to taxation, 


and why any one should grumble at things being dearer | 
when he or she will equally have them whatever the price | 


may be. His‘hearers neither affected nor needed to be con- 


vinced. ‘They were there to vote as he desired, that they 


might please him»who could do them so much harm or good, | 


and that the loan might be a success. A short time ago 


M. ‘Tuters promised that before the recess ‘he would give a | 
general ‘exposition of what he conceives to be the political | 
situation of ‘France. But there now seems to be a fe¢ling | 
growing ‘up ithat such an exposition is unnecessary. “This | 
feeling seems amply justified. ‘The politics of France are for | own. 


mitting ‘their messages through the General Council, -seems 
to be another symptom of want of solidarity or of confidence. 
If the subordinate branches of the International Society ‘be- 
come mutinous, the unity of action which the Association 
professes to establish will be gravely impaired. 

According to: some accounts, the English Trade’ Unions are 
dissatisfied: with the working of the International, and -even 
meditate a secession from its ranks. Although the ‘more 
prominent demagogues were periectly ready to adopt the 
subversive ‘theories propounded at Basle or Geneva, the 
primary interest.of their constituents is confined to.economical 
and industrial questions. Without objecting to the French 
projects for the extinction of the middle classes and 
of wages, English artisans are in the meantime bent on 
raising their own »wages to the highest possible standard. 
They were mainly attracted to the International by the 
prospect of excluding by its influence the cheap foreign labour 
which might otherwise be brought into competition with their 
The murder of the Archbishop of Paris, and the 
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apology of the International chiefs for its perpetrators, had 
not the remotest tendency to help the workman in his struggle 
with the capitalist. At present the working classes, who are 
everywhere dictating to their employers, seem to have little 
need of external support. The English artisan is perfectly able 
to take care of himself, and he is likely to feel a certaim con- 
tempt for foreigners who, with all their fine phrases, accom- 
plish their objects less effectually than himself. Another 
difficulty must impede the co-operation of an English Union 
or Club with a body which national habits and penal 
legislation have reduced to the rank of a secret society. 
The large tolerance of English law or practice for 
mischievous or seditious nonsense compels projects such as 
those of the Nottingham Congress to explode in the open air, 
while: foreign revolutionists are always hoping to subvert the 
social order by which they are forcibly compressed. If the 
Spanish Government should at any time renew its urgent re- 
quest for combined measures of coercion against the Inter- 
national Society, Lord GranVILLE might justify his refusal by 
a reference to the insignificant agitation at Nottingham. It 
is not worth while to prevent a handful of malcontents from 
addressing one another by the absurd title of Citizen, or even 
to silence their ignorant denunciations of capital. If the im- 
unity allowed to demagogues sometimes appears to involve 
a questionable policy, timid minds may be reassured by the 
certainty that in England there are no secret plots against 
authority and society. When an indignant citizen has any 
quarrel with existing institutions, instead of planning a murder 
or a riot, he takes the opportunity of earning cheap applause 
from his associates by proclaiming his conclusions in the most 
erated form. If the Opcers and the BrapLaveus were 
to think that the time had come for establishing a Republic, 
they would scarcely be able to proclaim 4 revolution in phrases 
stronger than the language which they and their allies employ 
on ordinary occasions. ‘The most intelligent leaders of the 
Trade Unions have never heartily responded to Mr. Bricut’s 
invitation that they should devote their energies to political 
objects. Some at least of the workmen in the building trade 
who are now out of work in London have formally refused 
to take part in the intended mob meeting of the Trades: 
They are prudent in postponing as long as possible a rupture 
with all classes of society which are attached to the cause of 
law and order. 

In the course of adiscussion on the place at which the next 
meeting was to be held, some of the delegates at Nottingham 
objected to the selection of Manchester, on the ground that 
Lancashire had apostatized to Tory principles. An advocate 
of Manchester of course replied that the people of Lancashire 
had been alienated from Liberalism by its lukewarm charac- 


ter. It.was wholly unnecessary to explain the antagonism of 


revolutionary artisans:to manufacturers who may profess to be 
Liberals. The Conservatism of Lancashire has been created 
by a reaction against the old Corn Law League, which 
attempted to preserve its organization for the purpose of con- 
trolling elections, after its original object.‘had been accom- 
plished. Among the crowds which assembled to hear Mr. 
Disrak.i saying little in many words, were probably included 
many artisans; but few of them would consent to be included 
in the imaginary category of the Conservative working-men. 
The only really popular Conservatism in Lancashire during 
the last general election was founded on local antipathy to 
Irishmen, whom Mr. GuapsTONE was supposed to favour. At 
the same time it may be admitted that Liberalism, whether 
enthusiastic or lukewarm, has few charms for the members of 
the Trade Unions or the International Society. Mr. Cospen, 
the typical saint or hero of Manchester, was once defined by 
an imaginative satirist as an inspired bagman who believed 
in a calico millennium where everybody would buy in the 
cheapest market and sell in the dearest. The: gloomy citizens 
who met at Nottingham have no taste for a paradise of applied 
political economy, and they are fully determined that, as far 
as they can exercise’ control, the products of their labour 
shall not be sold in the cheapest market. The alarming rise’ 
in prices has reminded even the thoughtless portion of the 
community that the rights of labour mean the scarcity and 
dearness of commodities. In the course of next winter the 
skilled London mechanic will shiver for the benefit of the 
colliers who, on the strictest Trade Union principles, have 
combined to restrict’ the supply of fuel and to enhance its 
price. The same cause, combined with the successful asser- 
tion of the rights of workers in iron, will add a large per 
centage to the price of tools; and the increased cost of coal 
for manufacturing ‘p will be added to the price of every 
tissue or fabric which is made by steam. The economie 
teachers of the artisans: generally assume: that tlie amount of 


consumption is unchangeable, and that a more equitable 
division of profits between the employer and the workman 
would have no bearing either on the accumulation of capital 
or on its returns. If the strike in the building: trade is un- 
fortunately prolonged, its consequences will be felt inthe rise 
of house-rent. The carpenters and bricklayers are pro- 
bably aware that the branch of industry with which they 
are concerned cannot, like an ordinary manufacture, be 
driven away to a foreign country; but the great majority 
of building operations admit of postponement, and often of re- 
duction in scale. In all cases'the consumer; who never receives: 
a thought or a word from the working-class orators, suffers 
more permanently'than the capitalist, who adds.a percentage 
to his profits to cover the extortions of his workmen. If 
capitalists could be prevented from receiving more. than 
ordinary interest on their outlay, the consequent stagnation 
and decay of industry would cause universal distress; and it 
would be some consolation that the agitators and their clients 
would be the first to suffer. The Nottingham agitators hesi- 
tated to demand the confiscation of the instruments of 
industry, by which they probably mean personal property ; 
but they unanimously voted for the nationalization or seizure 
of land. It is worth observing that the supporters of the most 
extravagant theories bore foreign names; and possibly some 
of their English colleagues might, if they understood the 
tendeney of their own doctrines, shrink from schemes which 
would produce universal anarchy and bloodshed. 


THE EMBANKMENT MUDDLE. 


Wwe. are perhaps bound im charity to assume that. the 
'Y exhausting temperature of Monday had something 
to do with the weak and unsatisfactory conduct of the House 
of Commons on the Thames Embankment question, Highty 
in the shade will aecoumt for a good deal was: the 
fag-end of a broiling duy, and the resolution of members 
melted away asthe thermometer rose. They had just energy 
enough: to reject the obviously unjust and unreasonable pro- 
posal for which the Government had contrived, under the 
forms of the House, to procure the sanction of a small Com- 
mittee’ of peculiar composition, with restricted powers: and 
limited range of view, but not to take the next step, and to 
settle the question onee for all in the way that common sense 
and common honesty alike required. There are different 
kinds* of intimidation, and Mir, Vernon Harcourt, in urging 
mempbersto drop the question, had threatened, if they persisted 
in' going on with it, to subject them to some comprehensive 
remarks, not'only on the general principles on which public 
lands ought to be: adnvinistered, but‘on what he called “ the 
“ esthetic question of taste.” The result-was, that. the Bill 
was hastily thrown out by @ majority of twenty-one upon a 
merely dilatory niotion, It should be:observed, however, that 
a number of members om both sides of the House: voted 
with the Government for going on with the Bill who were 
utterly: opposed to itas it stood, but whe hoped to meet it 
in Committee upon tho main issue. The majority against the 
Governnient would have been much greater if the division 
had been simply on the merits of the: Cuancentor of the 
Pxenequer’s demands. Mr. observed very truly 
that the question was a practical one, which had been long 
discussed, and was now ripe for settlement; and Mr. Lows 
had previously declared that the Government was prepared 
to accept whatever decision might now be arrived at, while 
giving’ to Mr. Surru the comfortable assurance: that, if beaten, 
he would hand over the futare conduct of the measure to the 
member for Westitiinster, who could not) have carried it. 
Accordingly if Mr. Suvra had twmed a deaf: ear to Mr. 
Vernon Harcourt’s blandishments, he would not only have 
thrown it out, but would have earmarked the: assump- 
tions’ against which he was setting himselfi It. is- pro- 
bable that the Government, although it unwarrantably, 
repudiated the arbitration of the Committee: to which i 
had itself referred the matter in 1871, and although it has 
endeavoured, with morbid perversity, to oppose or evade the 
expressed opinion of the House om this subject, has: now dis+ 
covered that it would be as well to get it settledout of the way. 
But the division of Monday, instead of settling, anything, 
unsettleseverything, The original question: is complicated by 
fresh and unexpected issues. The lion of Northumberland 
House stretches his long tail across the path; andiit is sug- 
gested that nothing cam be done until,. at’ some indefinite 
period, it has been decided whether a road to the Hovbank- 
ment shall be carried through the mansion of the Pzreys: 
Mr. Lowe pointed out that the two transactions: were quite 
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distinct, and had no connexion with each other; the 
land in the one case being to the north, and in the 
other case to the south, of Whitehall Place. Even assuming 
that any of the disputed land would be required for a new 
road, there is no reason why the Metropolitan Board should 
be precluded from carrying out any arrangement that might 
be come to with the Duke of NortHumBERLAND in consequence 
of this land having come under its own control. On reflection 
the Board will perhaps come to the conclusion that its financial 
position is not so flourishing that it can afford to squander its 
money in wantonly carrying a road through valuable private 
property, for which heavy compensation will have to be paid, 
when it can make an equally good or better thoroughfare at 
infinitely less cost, without destroying an important historical 
edifice. Meanwhile the Board might, without much expense 
or difficulty, contrive to improve and multiply the other 
approaches to the Embankment, which will still have its uses 
even though the main current of traffic should continue to 
flow by the Strand. 

The question at issue was, and is—for unfortunately it has 
still to be formally decided—whether the citizens of London 
should be taxed for their public spirit in constructing at vast 
expense one of the noblest monuments of the age. ‘There is 
nothing which has added so much to the dignity and beauty 
of London as the Thames Embankment, and it seems 
not unreasonable to assume that the embellishment of the 
metropolis should be a matter of national pride. The capital 
is visited in the course of each year, not only by a great 
concourse of foreigners, but by multitudes from all parts 
of the country. It is a central spot to which people are 
drawn by business or pleasure ; it is the seat of the Govern- 
ment, of the Legislature, and of the chief courts of law, and it 
is natural and seemly that everything should be done to make 
it worthy of the nation. It might have been supposed that the 
Government and the country would have been grateful to the 
Londoners for having taken upon themselves the heavy 
burden of constructing the Embankment, and would have 
been anxious to make the burden as light as possible for 
them. There can be no doubt that this is indeed the 
opinion of the country; but the Government has taken 
another view. Even if the ground required for the Em- 
bankment had been actually in the possession of the 
Government, a strong case might have been made out for the 
gift of it, in whole or in part, to the citizens for the purpose 
of this important work ; but in point of fact the Government is 
asked to give up nothing except a technical right to what it 
never had, and for the best of reasons, because it did not exist 
until the citizens created it. It is the principle of the 
Irish Land Act that the tenant has a right to a share of 
the increased value of land which has been improved by his 
exertions. In this instance the land itself was altogether 
created by the people of London; yet the Government, in 
defiance of its own legislation for Ireland, is anxious to take 
advantage of its nominal ownership and purely technical 
rights to appropriate a large slice of the reclaimed soi The 
value of the disputed property has been variously estimated 
at from 40,000/. to 200,000/.; but ten years ago it was a 
mass of foetid slime at the bottom of the river, and not only 
worthless, but detrimental. Mr. Lowe argues that, as the mud 
belonged to the Government, therefore the solid ground made 


out of it belongs to the Government also, and should be [ 


hased by the Metropolitan Board at the market price of 
the best building land, just as if it had always been in that 
condition. The Metropolitan Board is entitled to re- 
ply that it sunk its money in the river, that it was the 
money which made the filthy ooze into valuable property, 
and that it has a right to its money in this new shape. 
It is surely desirable that municipal bodies should be en- 
couraged to construct such works as the Thames Embank- 
ment, and should not be taxed for their liberality and 
enterprise. If Mr. Lowe’s principle is to be fairly carried 
out, the next Budget should contain a tariff of taxation for 
every parish pump, for every bit of foul land drained and 
purified, and every project of sanitary reform. The bargain of 
1862 was a very hard one for the Metropolitan Board, and 
therefore for its constituents, the inhabitants of London. The 
Woods and Forests interfered at the last moment, and declared 
that they would stop the Bill unless they were allowed to 
dictate their own terms. They had always been against the 
Embankment, and the terms were probably not the less 
onerous on that account. Several of the members of the 
Committee on the Bill afterwards stated in the House that 
they would not have sanctioned such extortionate conditions 
except under the peculiar pressure which the Woods and 
Forests were enabled to apply. It was natural and inevitable 


that a bargain driven in this manner should some day be re- 
vised ; and the recommendation of the large and authoritative 
Committee of last year, that the ground should be leased 
to the Metropolitan Board at a nominal rent, after the pre- 
cedent established in the case of the Crown lessees upon the 
Embankment, offered a just and reasonable solution of the 
difficulty, if so simple a question can, without an abuse of 
language, be called a difficulty. The proposal of this year’s 
Bill was an illogical application of a false principle. The price 
put on the ground, as that Bill was brought in by the Govern- 
ment at the beginning of the Session—namely, 40,000/.—was 
too high or too low; too high if only a nominal value was to 
be fixed, too low if it was to be assumed that the Government 
was selling a substantial property for which it was bound 
to exact something like its real value. The proposal to which 
the Committee of 1872, under the skilful guidance of the 
Government, committed itself, was as bad in principle, though 
less inflated as to the figures; the money was cut down to 
3,000/., but the extent of ground to be surrendered was dis- 
proportionately abridged. 

Mr. Lowe once observed that no one had a right to be 
generous with other people’s money, but it does not follow 
that a trustee should invariably make a shabby and ungenerous 
use of the funds he has to administer. An administrator is 
bound to make the best use of the property in his hands for 
the benefit of those for whom he is acting. If a tenant 
built costly offices on a farm at his own expense, the 
landlord’s agent would certainly not be promoting his 
employer's interests by insisting that the tenant should be 
fined in order to compensate the landlord for having 
his property. improved. The land which the Metropolitan 
Board reclaimed, and which it expects to keep at a 
nominal rent, never Belonged to the Government; nobody 
will be any poorer for the Board having it, inasmuch as 
nobody had it ‘till the Board made it; and it is difficult to 
see why the State should be enriched because the citizens of 
London have taxed themselves heavily for an important public 
improvement. Now that the question has again been post- 
poned, it is necessary to remember that this is some- 
thing more than a mere question of money. It is a question 
of secondary importance whether the disputed land shall be 
held by the Government or by the Metropolitan Board. The 
essential thing is that a noble situation shall not be ruined for 
the sake of a canting economy or petty attorneyism. Nothing 
can be more monstrous than the notion of turning an honest 
penny by cutting up this fine site into private building 
sites, and covering it with “eligible family mansions” in 
the newest style of nondescript art. The ground should be 
preserved for the public, and dedicated to public uses, The 
laying out of grass plots and beds of geraniums is not the only 
or perhaps the highest use to which it is possible to apply an 
open space. A handsome public building of appropriate 
elevation, surrounded by public gardens, would satisfy local 
wants as well as esthetic and economical conditions. The 
Government would probably find less difficulty in satisfying 
the House of Commons on this subject if it could show that 
the part of the ground which it desired to retain would be used 
in such a manner as te add to the dignity and picturesqueness 
of the scene. 


EDUCATIONAL DIFFICULTIES. 


2 i passing of the Education Act has not brought us out 
of the educational wood. Obstacles of all sorts remain 
to be surmounted or got round. For some years to come 
each new improvement in educational machinery will enlarge 
our conception of what it is possible to do, and create a 
corresponding dissatisfaction with what has been already done. 
Four conspicuous difficulties have raised their heads during 
the last few day&. The de»ate on the Education Estimate has 
suggested three of them; the proceedings in the London 
police courts have suggested the fourth. It has been evident 
all along that the great increase of scholars would lead to-a 
proportionate increase in the demand for teachers, The de- 
mand has been created by the act of the Legislature; but its 
supply is left to the energy and foresight of individuals. The 
objections to the establishment of Government training 
colleges are obvious. To substitute them for private 
training colleges would be to attack the voluntary 
system by a side wind after Parliament has decreed 
that it shall be maintained. To set them up side by 
side with private training colleges would be to subject the 
latter to great disadvantage, and to place the Government in 
the odious position of being at once judge and competitor. 
It is needless perhaps to say that Mr. Dixon sees none of these 
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difficulties. He invariably makes his own wishes the measure 
of the powers of the Government, and with entire consistency 
he proposes that the present training colleges, in which the 
students are boarded as well as taught, should be swept away, 
and day colleges be established in their stead. Mr. Dixon 
sees that an undenominational training college is an impossi- 
pility if it is anything more than a Jay college; and the 
Secularist party is so little given to see facts which conflict 
with its own theories, that he may claim some credit for the 
admission. What he does not seem to see is that it is impos- 
sible to declare war without accepting the conditions of a state 
of belligerency. You cannotfightagainst voluntary schools when 
it suits you, and yet expect them to work in harmony with you 
gt other times. To sweep away Denominational training 
colleges would be to announce that the State has no con- 
fidence in the teachers turned out by them; to make un- 
denominational training colleges universal would be to make 
a share in the Parliamentary grant dependent on the accept- 
ance by voluntary school managers of teachers in whom 
they have no confidence. The inevitable result of this 
would be a complete dissociation of voluntary effort from 
blic elementary education. It has been decided several 
times over that this shall not be, and Mr. Dixon would be 
better advised if he accepted frankly the consequences of his 
defeat. Until a great change has passed over the mind of the 
nation as regards elementary schools, Denominational training 
colleges are simply a necessity. If the advocates of purely 
secular education like to set up training colleges of their own, 
no objection can be taken to their doing so. The character 
of the college from which a teacher has come will be a suffi- 
cient index to the nature of the education he has received 
there, and a sufficient guarantee against his being employed 
in ignorance of it. There may be cases, too, in which the esta- 
blishment of a day training college, with provision for religious 
teaching outside the sphere of college work, will be found a 
convenient solution of practical difficulties. In this matter 
uniformity is an evil rather than a good. The object to be 
attained is the supply in the shortest possible time of as many 
competent teachers as are wanted, and the best way of attain- 
ing it is to give full play to every variety of agency which 
undertakes to meet the need. If the Government gives im- 
partial aid to all, and special favour to none, there can be no 
room for jealousy or complaint. 


Up to this time the administration of the Education Act 
has been, by comparison with what it soon will be, an easy 
labour. The Education Department have been busy in sanc- 
tioning the formation of School Boards in parishes where the 
inhabitants are anxious to form them, or in furthering those 
voluntary efforts which are to make their formation of School 
Boards unnecessary. They have passed to the rougher work 
which awaits the Department in parishes where the energy of 
the inhabitants is devoted to dispensing with schools altogether, 
and the change from driving the willing to driving the un- 
willing horse can hardly fail to be very marked. It is far 
from improbable that one unexpected result of it will be 
to necessitate the repeal of that absurd clause in the 
Education Act which allows School Boards to teach what 
— they please, but prohibits them from teaching it 
in the mgst convenient way. The refusal of Parliament to 
insert a similar compromise in the Scotch Act shows how 
generally it has fallen into discredit, and the Duke of ArcYLL’s 
speech on Lord Roseperry’s amendment will furnish the 
Government with unanswerable arguments for abandoning 
their own invention. So long as no feeling against it is 
shown by the School Boards themselves, there is of course 
no adequate reason for disturbing the Act. But when School 
Boards come to be set up in country parishes where the 
clergyman and the squire will be the working members, and 
where the parents of the children are all members of the 
Church of England, the inconvenience of not being able to 
teach the Catechism to willing learners in a place where there 
is no other school in which they can learn it is likely to be 
keenly felt. There will be no need to make the execution of 
the Act more difficult than it must anyhow be by adhering 
toa provision which had no meaning to begin with, and 
which has conspicuously failed to answer its supposed purpose 
of conciliating Nonconformists. 

There can be no two opinions as to the reasonableness of Sir 
Joun Lussock’s wish that the teaching of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic should not form the whole business of element- 
ary schools. He will himself admit, however, that this part 
of their duty must not be left undone, and that, so long as it 

“is left undone, the attention of the Government must be 
chiefly directed towards remedying this initial defect. Un- 
ly we are yet a long way from that general diffusion 


of elementary knowledge which will absolve the Education 
Department from the duty of making these rudimentary sub- 
jects their first care. Even the most hostile critics of the 
present code admit that its effect has been to force 
schoolmasters to distribute their attention over the whole of 
their scholars, instead of giving the lion’s share to the most 
promising. There is very good reason why they should take 
special pains with this latter class after the minimum of 
instruction has been effectually conveyed to the whole school. 
But until this is done a paramount importance must be 
assigned to elementary knowledge. So far, indeed, as a more 
general introduction of extra subjects is found to promote 
good reading there can be no objection to it, but it must be 
upon the understanding that it is the learning to read and not 
the knowledge of what is read that is the primary object to be 
pursued. 


The London School Board has at length begun to apply its 
by-laws for enforcing attendance at school. The excuses 
offered by defaulting parents may be taken as fairly repre- 
senting the categories under which such pleas will commontly 
arrange themselves. Either there was no money to pay the 
fees, or there were no shoes for the children to go in, 
or there was no one to see that they went. The first is 
obviously insufficient, at all events so long as the 25th 
clause of the Education Act remains in force. But the 
fact that it is urged points to the eventual abolition of the 
distinction which the authors of the Act have attempted to 
draw between inability to give children proper instruction 
and any other form of destitution. It is generally admitted 
that a man ought not to be relieved of the duty of educating 
his children unless his means will not allow him to discharge 
it, and the law has provided that, in the event of this mability 
being ascertained to exist, the cost shall be defrayed for him. 
But how are School Boards to ascertain it? As they have 
not the means of testing a man’s statements, they will be 
forced to refer to the Guardians for the means of verifying 
them ; and when once a man is brought into contact with the 
Relieving Officer, it will be very difficult to maintain a line 
of demarcation between the pauper who has to be assisted 
out of the poor rate and the non-pauper who has to be 
assisted out of the education rate. It will be a harder ques- 
tion still to determine what is to be done with children whose 
parents are willing to send them to school, and able, by 
some pinching, to pay the school fees, but not able at all 
times to provide them with sufficient clothing to protect them 
from the weather, and not willing to send them without 
such clothing. It will be impossible to punish a parent 
for keeping his child at home while it is shoeless, 
and equally impossible to provide the child with shoes at the 
public expense. This is a real dilemma, and one which, 
under the operation of compulsory legislation, may easily 
become serious. The third obstacle, the want of any one to 
see that the children go to school, is also a real one, but it is 
not one that need be regarded as formidable. Some kind of 
agency must eventually be set up to sweep the streets of the 
ragged and homeless children that now infest them, and as the. 
children who disobey the order to go to school at nine o'clock 
which their father left them when he went work 
at six gre not likely to stay indoors all day, they will 
be enclosed by the same net. Fortunately the difficulties 
which attend upon compulsion only apply to a small 
minority of children. The children whose parents cannot 
find clothes to send them in, the children who have no mother 
to see that they gp, the children who as regards any care their 
parents take of them are virtually orphans, will be few in 
number compared with the mass of children to whose parents 
these and similar cases in the police courts will come as a 
hint which, however mvch it may be disliked, will be none 
the less acted on. . 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


ype maintainers of capital punishment are naturally 
tempted to ailow their opponents to go unanswered. 
Why should they take the trouble to refute arguments which 
have already been refuted over and over again, when the 
alternative of simply relying on their voting strength lies in- 
vitingly open? The history of some similar agitations supplies 
a reason for taking a different course with regard to this one. 
It is not safe to assume that a sentimental fallacy has been 
disposed of for good because it has been disposed of once. 
The arguments employed against it are forgotten, while 
the emotion to which it appeals remains, and is continually 
making new converts. There is no remedy for this but a 
continual repetition of the same reasoning. There must be 
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no countenance given to the notion that silent votes mean 
votes that cannot be defended. Itis tedious no doubt to go on 
slaying the slain, but so long as they display an undiminished 
power of coming to life again they can be treated in no other 
way, 

It is of course difficult to prove to what extent the punishment 
of death acts as a deterrent to would-be murderers. Statistics 
on. such a subject are necessarily unsatisfactory, because it 
is impossible to feel sure that we know all the causes which 
may have contributed to a given result. On the other hand, 
it is equally impossible to prove that death is a less deterrent 
penalty than imprisonment; and unless this fact could be 
established, the balance of argument would be immensely in 
favour of retaining capital punishment. Imprisonment is a 
thoroughly unsatisfactory mode of dealing with aggravated 
crime. It does not meet the popular idea of justice; and it 
there were no difference in kind between the treatment of 
murderers and the treatment of forgers or horse-stealers, 
execution. by lynch law would probably become exceed- 
ingly common, while the persons immediately aggrieved 
by a murder would certainly be tempted, if they had the 
opportunity, to spare the country the cost of maintaining the 
murderer for life. It should be remembered in connexion 
with this view of the subject that very long periods of im- 
prisonment necessitate what appears like extraordinary gentle- 
ness in the treatment of prisoners. Solitary confinement or a 
diet of bread and water continued for years would be indis- 
tinguishable from torture. Consequently, in addition to the 
shock to popular sentiment given by seeing murderers im- 
prisoned instead of hanged, there would be the further shock of 
knowing that they were passing their imprisonment in what, 
by comparison with the lot of many innocent persons outside, 
would be considerable comfort. It is always a misfortune 
when the law and public feeling are at issue, and in this case 
they would have been placed in this antagonism by a wanton 
experiment in legislation. 

The more plausible objections to capital punishment which 
were urged in the debate of Wednesday are really objections 
to defects in the law under which it is administered. It 
is true that much harm has been done by the uncertainty 
which has been allowed to grow up as regards the infliction 
of the penalty. In part, probably, this is attributable to 
a faulty definition of murder. Men are tried and convicted 
of murder because the law provides no other name for the 
homicide of which they are undoubtedly guilty. But public 
opinion has ceased to regard certain forms of homicide as 
murder, and the Home Secretary is simply the exponent of 
this change when he commutes the punishment. Still, the belief 
that murderers generally get off is naturally strengthened by 
this means. With a definition of murder which allowed 
of no doubt that the punishment was deserved whenever the 
offence had been committed, this difficulty would disappear. 
A more rational view of the relation of insanity to crime would 
remove another element of uncertainty. At present there is 
an unfortunate disposition to accept proof that a murderer was 
mad upon the particular point which constituted the motive 
for the crime as sufficient evidence that he is mad upon all 
po'nts. The one only form of insanity which ought to exempt 
a man from being hanged is the form which prevents. his 
knowing what the consequences of his crime will be. Thus in 
the case mentioned by Mr. Givin, where a man killed his 
wite from causeless jealousy, it was no plea for a commutation 
of the penalty that the act “was referable to insanity.” 
That may, and probably does, mean nothing more than 
that his jealousy was insane. The question remains, whether 
when he determined to take his wife’s life, he knew that he 
would be hanged for doing so. A man may be mad on fifty 
subjects, and yet be quite aware of the connexion between in- 
flicting death and suffering it; and solong as he is so the prospect 
may have a deterrent effect upon him. The only circum- 
stances under which hanging is objectionable in cases of real 
murder are cases in which the murderer really does not know 
that his act is forbidden by the law, or that the commission of 
it will entail upon him any penalty. Unless the consciousness 
of this elementary ‘ict is wanting, the fact that a criminal is 
subject to homicia.. dc iusion is rather a reason for hanging him 
than not. The argument against capital punishment derived 
from the irremediable character of the wrong done, supposing 
that the accused person turn out in the end to be innocent, has 
n» value except in cases where the discovery is made very 
shortly after the conviction. Supposing, for example, that a 
man is imprisoned for twenty years, and is then found to have 
been wrongly convicted, the law cannot give him back the 
years of life which it has unjustly taken from him. It can- 
not give him back the wife who has perhaps died of shame 


at her husband’s disgrace, or the children whose pr 

have been ruined by the fact that their father is a convict, 
To give a man liberty under these circumstances is very poss 
sibly to give him a boon which he no longer values; to give 
it him as though the gift were in itself a compensation for all 
that he has suffered would be to mock at the law’s wrong~ 
doing. Upon this point, though upon no other, we agree with 
Mr. Henrey. We “ must do our best, and trust to Provi- 
“ dence to avoid mistakes.” 

The theological argument seems to us to have no weight, 
The form it usually takes is that men should not be hurried 
into eternity without time being given them for repentance, 
If execution followed immediately upon arrest, or even upon 
conviction, there might be something in this plea. But inas- 
much as there is always an interval of some days, the chances 
are that, if the criminal is at all disposed to repent, he has a 
better opportunity in the week or two which are passed in the 
condemned cell than he would have in years of imprisonment, 
There is noevidence that prison chaplains are especially success« 
ful in dealing with criminals; their experience usually points) 
the other way. And, assuming that the criminal does not 
repent, the fact that he has shown himself unmanageable 
by human laws seems to point to the expediency, 
of committing him to wiser hands than those of human rulers, 
It is clear that there is no place for him in this world; we do 
not know what possibilities may be reserved for him in another, 
A life spent in raging against the authorities who keep him, 
in imprisonment, or in contriving plans of escape, is not likely, 
to make these possibilities greater. It may be objected that 
this reasoning would point to the infliction of the punishment 
of death for other offences of great aggravation, instead of 
reserving it for murder alone. As an abstract theory we do 
not shrink from this inference. If no other ill consequences 
followed, it would be a good thing if incorrigible offenders 
were hanged, even though each separate offence might not be 
worthy of this punishment. For example, a man who knocks out 
one of his wife’s eyes, and then, as soon as he comes out of 
prison, knocks out the other, would be most properly hanged. 
It by no means follows that because offences against property 
were wrongly punished with death it would be wiong to in- 
flict the extreme penalty in cases of repeated offences against 
the person. The recklessness about taking life, which is the 
crime against which capital punishment is really directed, may. 
be more shown by repeated assaults than by a single murder. 
The objection to the judicious extension of capital punish- - 
ment, which is in itself a thing to be desired, is that men 
would often be tempted to murder the victim of their violence 
in order to remove a witness of it. So faras this view is cor- 
rect, it constitutes of course a solidargument against a changeof 
law in this direction. It is not, however, of much importance 
to speculate as to the precise weight to be attached to it until 
public sentiment has undergone a much greater modification . 
on this subject than seems at present likely. 


THE NORWEGIAN JUBILEE. 


HE sham millenary has been speedily followed by a real one. © 

The Norwegian nation has just been keeping the thousandth 
year of its national existence. The “ Harold Monument” has 
been unveiled—according to the 7imes’ Correspondent it has been 
“ inaugurated,” but we must not hold the Norwegians responsible 
for that—and the unveiling has been accompanied by befitting 
speeches and toasts from divers of the first persons in the 
country, from a Royal prince downwards. The event to be 
celebrated was the union of Norway into a single kingdom 
under Harold Harfagra. The history of that hero undoubtedly 
has a mythical element in it, and we should hardly like 
to pledge our historical credit to the fact of the union of 
Norway having taken place in the exact year 872, so very 
nearly an exact millennium before the reunion of Germany. 
But that the various small States out of which the Norwegian 
nation was to be made up were banded together into one b 
the iron hand of Harold Harfagra, and that the event too 
place, if not in the year 872, yet certainly at some time not 
very far distant from it, there is no reasonable ground for doubt- 
ing. The event is an historical one, though some of its details 
may have come to us in the garb of tradition, and even of myth. 
But history, tradition, and myth, much as they differ amo 
themselves, all stand together in opposition to conscious falseh 
As far as we can gather from our scanty means of knowledge 
Norway contains no ecclesiastical digni daring enough to hail 
in Harold Harf the founder of the University of Christiania. 
It contains no Minister of State daring enough to hailin him © 
the author of the existing Norwegian Oor-titution. Still less 
does it appear that there is any man in ...,4 place in the Nor- 
wegian Church who stands up to say that truth and falsehood 
are matters of indifference; that falsehood indeed is rather the 
better thing of the two, and that the more glaring the lieis the . 
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more fitting it is to have a feast held in its honour. The Nor- 

wegian orators, in celebrating the memory of one whom th 

may fairly look on as a kind of national founder, seem to have 
t themselves within the baunds of ‘true history, or, at the out- 

e, of probable tradition. The st statement ever made 
about the fair-haiyed hero was made, not in his own land, but in 
ours. ‘Those who believe, or pretend to believe, or who think that 
it is of no consequence whether they believe or not, that Alfred 
founded University College may consistently enough tell the 
world that Harold Harfagra, stiffnecked heathen as he was, was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. 

‘The wisdom -of all these centenary and millenary celebra- 
tions is a point on which no general rule can be laid 
down. Of the Alfred Jubilee in 1849 we need only say 
that it seemed foolish till it began to seem wise when compared 
with the incomparably greater folly of the late doings at Oxford. 
The feast at Wantage commemorated a fact; the feast at Oxford 
commemorated a lie. The University College festival might 
perhaps be better bracketed with the Wallace festival, were it not 
that the gratification of provincial vanity, and even of provirtial 
spite, low enough motives as they are in themselves, are at least 
more respectable than an abstract admiration of wilful falsehood. 
Even the fables of Blind Harry are more respectable than the 
interested inventions which alone connect Alfred with Oxford. 
But we must not measure the Norwegian ceremony by any of 
these things. It is plainly not a got-up business, not the de- 
vice of any particular elique or party, but a real utterance of 
the national memory. In Norwa 
morate Harold Har, though ‘he did his work a thousand 

ears. ago, as it is in Prussia to commemorate Von Stein, though 
did his work only sixty years ago. The circumstances of 
our own history are such that celebrations of this kind do not 
come naturally to us, because the feelings out of which they 

ing do not come naturally to us. We must try to throw omr- 
selves into the position of the Scandinavian kingdoms, epersally, 
those of Denmazk and Norway. They are, in a way which we 
find it hard to understand, at once great and small, at once old 
and new. The kingdoms of Denmark and Norway are in of 
ulation among the smallest independent States of Europe. 
since its dismemberment eight years back, is also one 
of the smallest in point of extent. They are far smaller, not only 
than England or France, than Spain or Italy, but even than several 
of the component States of new Germanic Empire. The 
population of Denmark and Norway together falls far short 
of the popniation of the i of Bavaria. But, small as 
they are in extent and Pop ation, little as they count for in 
the modern balance of the . ean system, they are historically 
the peers of the mightiest kingdoms of Europe. They are in the 
strictest. sense nations ; their whole, being is national and not pro- 
vineial. Denmark, cut short as it has been, is still an independent 
member of the European system, bound by no feudal or federal 
tie to any superior or any w. Norway has her yokefellow 
in the form .of Swetlen, but the union is one under which the 
Norwegian.and Swedish nations each retain their perfect national 
distinctness,and their perfect national equality; being joined by 
no tie beyond the possession of a.common sovereign. And in all 
three kingdoms, if the most modern times have witnessed their 
fall from the position. which they once held in Europe, they have 
also witnessed the.internal regeneration of all the three. All three, 
small gs their Euro position may now seem, are freer, and 
doubtless really beppien and more prosperous, than they ever were. 
Insuch state of things.as this the present and the past hecome 
closely connected.in the feelings of every man; and connected in 
a different way drom that in which they are,eonnected among our- 
selves. In. our own.long continuons history the present and the 
past so shade. off into one another that they are rather one thing 
than two. We have our great events, our marked epochs in our 
history, but. we have no. from which we can date 
4 political new.birth of the nation. Nerway and Denmark have 
such epochs, ‘both of them within the present century, both of 
them within the memory of man. The,kingdem of Norway as a 
united kingdom is, as the jubilee tells us, a thousand years 
old, two generations older than the English kingdom. ~The 
Norwegian nation, as a gathering of separate tribes, is.of course, 
like the English nation, a good-deal older than the united kingdom. 
But the Norwegian kin and nation, with its present inde- 
pendence and its prevent free constitution, is not yet sixty years 
old. If the year 7.2,has earned the celebration of its millenary, 
the year 1 $14 will, whenever the time comes, deserve no less 
the celebration of its ,millenary. The nation is thus, as we say, 
at once old and young ; at once great and small. Among a people 
in such a case, national feeling and national self-consciousness 
exist ina form,and are clothed with an intensity which is hardly 
intelligible to natives of countries that are at once of greater 
extent and haveless strongly marked epochs in their recent his- 
tory. There isno particular moment at which we can say that 
England became free, having been other than free before. Both 
Norway and Denmark can point to such moments within the 
memory of man; Denmark within memory only four-and-twenty 
yearsold. And when memories of this kind, entitling the nation 
to present honour, are.coupled with memories of a distant past in 
which each nation held a ess »which it holds no longer, 
the national spirit reaches its highest point. Every man is at 
once a patriot. and an antiquary. To he a patriot he must 
sa be Something of an antiquary. To the Norwegian, if the 
onstitution of 1814 is.a living thing, the union of the king- 


it is as natural to comme- | 


dom in 872, or whenever it was, is a living thing not the less. 
A small nation, a young nation, needs:to remind itseif and 
others of its national being in a way that elder:and greater 
nations do not need. But when the nation is at once great 
and small, at once old and young, ‘the -national igus- 
ness ‘becomes keener still. And to such a state of mind 
centenaries.and millenaries, queer.as |they seem to ns,are a per- 
feetly natural outpouring of honest national feeling. 

A few questions indeed might be raised about this,.as abont 
most other things. Why should a millenary celebration be called 
a Jubilee? According to our combined notions of arithmetic and 
the Mosaic Law, if Jubilees are to be kept at all, full twenty 
Jubilees ought to have been kkept ‘between the days of Harald 
a and our own. We remember indeed that at the time of 
the Wantage feast a Jubilee was defined to be a period of a 
theusand years; but then, if we rightly remember, it was by 
Mr. Martin Tupper that the definition was given. On:this point 
no light was thrown at the Oxford feast, whjch was ris me 
Mr. Lowe at least may be supposed to know something about 
figures. But it is very likely that ‘the Norwegians themselves 
called it something else, and that the name Jubilee is due only 
to the inventive powers of the -maker. ‘Itis more im- 
portant to remark that, though the modern Norwegians look on 
the doings of Harold Herfagra asa subject ‘for national rejoicing, 
it is quite certain that their forefathers-a thousand years’ back did 
not so look at them. The great colony of Iceland was founded 
by those who fled from the heavy ‘hand of -him -who :made 

orway one.” But in this there is nothing wonderful; it 
is no more than saying that the Duke of Cumberland and 
the ex-Elector of Hesse-Cassel have no special love for the 
Emperor William. Because a remedy was unpleasant at the 
time, it does not follow that it may not be found to have been 
very useful a thousand, or even a hundred, years later. And in 
such a case the chief actor in the change can hardly fail to 
become a national hero, however little we might have either 
relished or approved of his doings at the time they were done. 

Among the toasts given at the Norwegian festival, one -was 
“Kindred Nations,” or words to that effect. We hope that, under 
this head, ;we ourselves came in for some of the wishes of 
our Norwegian friends. The connexion between ‘England—and 
Britain generally—-and the Scandinavian nations is not the less 
real and important because many people both in England and in 
Scandinavia haye gone about to exaggerate it. Even without 
any Scandinavian settlements in Britain, we must look on the 
Scandinayian nations as our kinsmen in the second degree, nearer 
than ;the High Germans, thongh not so near,as. the Low ; though 
to be sure, this is only to say that a man’s brother is nearer to 
him than ‘his cousin, bat not so near as himself. As for 
Scandinavian settlements, we in England have had so much 
more’ to do with the Danes than with the Norwegians, 
that we are apt to forget that Britain as a whole has had 
— as much to do with the Norwegians as with the Danes. 

he Orkney and Shetland Isles have never yet formally ceased 
to be part of the Kingdom of Norway. All the conguest 
and colonization on the Scottish maipland and the islands was 
Norwegian and not Danish. And there is every.reason to believe 
that from thence the stream of Norwegian settlement spread itself 
into districts which afterwards became English, perhaps into some 
which were English already. The Danish settlement .in Eastern 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and several other shires we know all 
about. We know when it happened and under what leaders; we 
Inow the succession of the Kings and Earls who reigned over it. 
But Cumberland and Westmoreland .are as plainly Scandinavian 
as Lincolnshire ; yet we have no record how they Sag so, It 
is absolutely certain that no Scandinavian dynasty ever reigned 
there. One would think that the change must have been made by 
gradual indroppings from :the Scandinavian settlements to the 
Nerth of them, and these were certainly Norwegian. From 
Cumberland the same settlers seem to have Prony Town into 
Northern Lancashire and Western Yorkshire—that distinction 
needed not to have been made in the time of Domesday. We 
have:heard it hinted that such names as Normanton and Danby 
mark the points where this Norwegian settlement, creeping in un- 
awares in the West, met the better known Danish settlement 
which had fixed itself to the East. Part of England then.might 
almost haye gone the length of sending its deputies .to the 
Norwegian festival, and the whole, we hope, comes near enqugh 
in blood, in feeling, and in a common freedom, to have deserved a 
share in the good wishes which were extended atthe Norwegian 
festival to the kindred nations generally. 


DRAWING-ROOM SLANG. 


“Ts certainly,” writes Addison, “one of the first distinc- 
tions of a well-bred man to express everything that had the 
most remote appearance of being obscene in modest terms and 
distant phrases.” That “infamous piece of gor breeding” which 
loves coarse language could, he thought, be but a short-lived 
fashion, for “it is impossible that such an irrational. way of eon- 
versation should last long among a people that make any pro- 
fession of religion or show of modesty.” Butt is quite consis- 
tent with professions of irreligion and shows of immodesty, as 
Mr. Spectator would have occasion to observe if he conld listen 
to some “ advauced ” conversation in a modern drawing-room, and 
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note the rank crowd adoring La Périchole, and “chortling” in 
their joy over Schneider aux enfers. 

Of the two evils—libertinage of s and recklessness of con- 
duct—perhaps that which degrades language is the worst. Corrupt 
and disordered lives preach an obvious lesson, even when they do 
not find commentators in the police, and correctives in the criminal 
and bankrupt law; but corrupt and disordered speech endangers, 
not only the individual, but all with whom he has verbal dealings, 
and it ultimately affects not only the law-breakers but the law- 
makers. What observant person can doubt the rapid deteriora- 
tion of spoken language throughout Western Europe? The 
tongue waxes more and more unruly, and with that hopeless un- 
ruliness which is half involuntary; for who pretends to be 
answerable for the meaning or no-meaning of the slang phrases 
he employs? Assertion and denial lose their value, truth and 
falsehood masquerade in undistinguishable forms. It is true that 
this is an agreeable and useful confusion to many persons, but we 
will still hope that the many are not the most of us, and that the 
general sophistication of speech is not intentionally welcomed as 
an escape _— the obligations of veracity. 

We do not now inveigh against the uncultivated taste which 
cannot, or the cynical taste which will not, speak with accuracy 
and refinement, though much might be written about these 
enemies to sweetness and light. Well-meaning persons have 
aimed at the revival of Elizabethan energy by the revival of Eliza- 
bethan coarseness. They endeavour to establish their earnestness, 

d even the excellence of their Protestantism, by sedulously 

ing aspade a spade. But with the best intentions the natural 
roughness of the unpolished diamond cannot be restored; and 
meantime this artificial plainness has encouraged the clownish- 
ness_of expression into which our young menand maidens fall with 
insular readiness. We have now to point out the progress of more 
subtle and widespread social mischief than could be caused by 
mere rough phrases. and, as usual, we are compelled to say that 
women are largely concerned in it. In social affairs it would 
seem that most evils are retrievable until the daughters of Eve 
ut their fingers in the pie; but when once ladies, especially great 
ledice, are “in the transgression,” man appears to lose alike his 
strength and his prudence. Sampson in Delilah’s lap discovers 
too late that at least he should have insisted on her dropping her 
Philistine friends. Reckless speech remained, if offensive, at any 
rate not dangerous as long as only the reasoning sex indulged in it ; 
but now that modes of expression which would have scandalized 
Lady Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs are 
becoming a feminine fashion, random and coarse talk is being deve- 
loped with the rapidity to be expected in the sex least able to 
resist the temptations of the tongue or to discern sophistries of 
speech, whether those of Eden or of Rotten Row. Adulteration of 
language is pre on by feminine ane with a fury which Queen 
Anne and all her Uiterati could hardly restrain, and which Chaucer 
and Spenser might despair to quench, even though they drew for 
-our help the largest draughts of English undefiled. 

We have already at different times tried to deserve well of the 
world by remonstratin, inst the errors of petticoatery, and 
against certain freakish “sports” in the rosebud garden of 

ls. Culture, however, seems to bring its shadows with it, if 
indeed there can be said to be any development of culture in the in- 
numerable young ladiesabout town. Whatever its flowers, no one 
can doubt the yearly crops of ill weeds that are the rank growth of 
wealthy leisure; and for our own sakes we exhort women to 
keep that part of the earthly ise of which they are in charge 
as well ordered as may be. The great majority of good women 
deserve to have their hands strengthened at a time when the 
vanity and ignorance of some prominent prophetesses have 
brought discredit even on true superiority in education and 
intellectual power. Women must see to it that they do 
not fall into the irretrievable inferiority that threatens them. 
Like dram-drinkers, too many among them think to effect 
a cure of their weakness by fresh sips of the poison that in- 
jures them, while they —— the legitimate sources of their 
strength, and wilfully paralyse the influence which they.ought to 


possess. Amongst the many strong cards in woman’s hand is her 
acknowledged subtlety and refined strength in the use of lan- 


guage; but she throws it away when she rivals men in “ talking 
shop,” and in professional slang and the jabber of the season. 
There is an incongruity grotesque but serious in the notion of 
an “awfully jolly & p.” (girl of the period) presiding at the dawn 
of intelligence in the child who is father to the man. On her 
-early care and wise governance depends largely the after-day of 
his life. She holds the keys which open the gates of knowledge, 
and she possesses in her prudent motherhood a greater power 
than could be supplied by any possible development of muscle 
or increase in medical or theological acquirements. A crew of 
freckled girl-students may some day challenge the elder Univer- 
sities, some withered phenomenon may ride a Derby winner, the 
phrenological formation of the heads of the coming race of women 
may be as amps inp as that of Socrates, and all men may be 
bound in the meshes of feminine legislation ; yet these triumphs 
would be a bad exchange for that natural power of moulding ordi- 
nary speech which our fair leaders in jargon seem disposed to 
sacrifice. From different but convergent causes women are losing 
position all along the line of social march, and one of the most 
suicidal of their abdications is their misuse of their mother-tongue. 
Rough recklessness we might condone, but to be rough, reckless, 
and unintelligible except to their mates in slang is a note of savagery 
sounded within our civilized pale that ought to startle us, 


all very well to smile at the incongruity of bad language from sweet 
and well-cut lips, and to be tickled by the grotesque effect of 
horsy or Cannon Street terms when used by Lady Clara Vere dg 
Vere; but, however much our satiated taste may enjoy such 
surprises, these tricks of the tongue are not safe jokes, 
“ Nous ne tenons les uns aux aultres que par la parole” was 
truth better understood in Montaigne’s time than it is now. 

A great deal might be, and ought to be, said in reproof of the 
coarseness of speech that accompanies our increasing looseness of 
manners. Men do not, it is true, swear as volubly as the Mo. 
hawks and Squire Westerns of the last century, though their 
reticence hardly comes of increased reverence; but women no 
longer confine themselves to such “sarcenet oaths” as fell from 
the lips of the Reynolds and Gainsborough divinities. They 
assert their “advanced” position by little venturesinto the region 
of blasphemy, and increased profanity in the use of sacred names, 
as may be seen in certain pictures of life by female hands of un- 
doubted accuracy. Our manners are at the best but of superficial 
aap and are very ready to relapse into bulldog barbarism; and 

re are our ladies, the core and reserve of our civilizing forces, 
breaking out into strange oaths, or, not having originality enough 
for that, adopting the used-up expletives of roughs and rowdies, 
Yet, startling as her profanity may be, we doubt whether the histori- 
cal young lady of Folkestone who gauged her indifference by “two 
d—ns of a tinker” is in the long run as mischievous as the lan- 
guishing fair who cannot be “fetched by such awful chalk” as, 
for instance, a village sermon—who finds domestic life a “ one- 
horse ”’ affair—whose “ relieving offtcer muffs the business” if he 
advises certain reforms in her “awfully jolly” style—who re- 

uires, as restorative to her oves-wrought nerves, “ thunder and 
lightning” or “shandy gaff,” though that is, when absorbed, 
“simply skittles,’ you know, not half such a drink asa b. and s, 
—who can put you on several “morals” in the way of “ gees” 
and “ chasers,” tell the points of her “quad” and the history of 
the chief “pretty horsebreakers,” but “can’t execute a 1 
order” in the way of virtues esteemed by those fogies and 
“howling bores,” her grandfathers. But the slang dictionary is 
becoming so voluminous that we cannot pretend even to give an 
idea of its various dialects, ranging as they do from the ribaldry 
of the Kentish hopper to the drawled jargon of Goodwood and 
Hurlingham. There are as many cants as there are coteries, 
and each variety of “g. p.” has its own eccentricity of speech, 
Never was there such havoc in language. In our modish 


antipathy to formulas we are bringing in chaos, Learned pro- | 


fessors are, it is true, playing grand fantasias on Sanskrit, and | 
speech is | 
attaining that true no-meaning which is not only puzzling but is |” 
It may be well that crafty masters |” 


proving all things by philology; but meantime ordina 


quite incompatible with wit. 
in word fence should conceal their thoughts in subtle phrases at 


need, but involuntary incomprehensibility is another and less dee (77 


sirable accomplishment. Can it be that the modern précieuse is 
wise in her generation, and that, like the cuttle-fish, she finds it 
useful to hide her real self from close inspection by discolouring 
the element in which she lives? She commits herself to no 
“ indirect claims,” she avoids explanation by remaining inexpli- 
cable; she disengages herself of many troublesome obligations of 
faith and morals by adopting a lingo into which certainly neither 
the Ten Commandments nor the Apostles’ Creed could be trans- 
lated—a lingo so slippery that we seem entering on a cycle in 
which gesture will be more trustworthy thanspeech. Everything 
repeats itself. Perhaps we are going to have a new version of the 
Tower of Babel legend, with new scenery, when through corrup- 
tion of speech we become unintelligible. Some new start must 
be made, and future Max Miillers and Alices in Wonderland will 
be required to lay anew the foundations of language. Let us 
hope, meantime, that from some popular actresses may not be 
learned the alphabet of gesture. 

While we remonstrate against the degradation of speech ia 
which women are, as might be expected, largely concerned, we 
are not sanguine of reform in the taste which will have all its 
dishes highly spiced. Idle life, and a rage for amusement 
new sensations, dissipate our strength until we avoid all action 
that has not for its end more excitement. Women nae 
suffer in the general race after pleasure, and are the first to shi 
labour. They shriek for work which they know nothing about, 
because shrieking is in these times a paying profession, and ther 
is in it infinite satisfaction to vanity; but women have, even mor 
than men, lost the habit of labour, and with it disappears the 
sense of responsibility for action. Hence a growing recklessness 
among women which we need not point out. To how many idle 
mothers and daughters nothing “ matters much ” if the daily round 


of amusement is secured ; and, of course, words matter less and les — 


to these victims of indifferentism. White lies of greater social 
mischief than intentional fraud, just as folly is less controllable 
than knavery, are the order of the day, and slang phrases are the 
best imaginable cover for loose assertions and equivocations, for 


the protection of a Mrs. Candour and the sanctuary in time of need Ee 


of a Becky Sharp. Our exaggerations in colour and ornament, 


our appeals in every art to coarser tastes, are from the same source | 


as our eccentricities of speech. We don’t believe yea, yea, or Day; 
nay, any more in the facts presented to our senses. Our pictures 
swear at us from the walls of Burlington House, our writers rack thet 
brains for strong and strange words, the flaunting and queer costume 
of the day are embodied slang. Our talk is passing from the period 
of violence into that of drivel, and jabber alternates with a brevity 


t is | which is not the soul but the caput mortuum of wit. The art 
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conversation has fallen into caricature, while “general informa- 
tion ” has reduced unfortunate proficients in it to a state of idiocy 
which adds to the general unmeaningness of polite speech. To 
realize our condition let us imagine Imogen, or even d, Sophia 
‘Western, or Di Vernon, as one of those awfully jolly creatures who 
borrow the talk of the looser world, and flavour it with impropriety 
and biblical allusions in about equal quantities for drawing-room 
use. Dolly Varden of the last century would hardly be acquainted 
with her modern representatives, and how low and distant a 
curtsey would not Clarissa Harlowe have made to the heroines of 
some late novels by our favourite authoresses ! 
Moreover, chiefly by female agency, there is coming on us a 
most pernicious internationalism of speech. Our Mauds and Hildas 
heir London jargon with shreds and patches of argot that is 
as yet inadmissible by French girls of corresponding rank, though 
they too are —s timidly to fly in the face of the Académie 
with little novelties of grammar and scraps of international phrase. 
But they are far behind the American belles and the Meess 
Anglaises who shock others but are no longer “ shoked” in their 
foreign raids. It is obvious how loss of respect must follow on 
all this, but respect for women is a weakness of the past. The 
strength of modern amazons can afford to do without that old 
reverence for the words and the manners of women which, it was 
fondly thought, was a chief means no less than a chief result of 
social improvement. But if women can sacrifice their rights, 
men cannot submit without ewer to the consequences of such 
abdication of her throne by the world’s wife, and by, until further 
notice, the world’s mother. If by no other argument, let us i 
suade the foolish virgins of their folly by nating them under- 
stand that it is in any case “bad form.” 


THE AUSTRIAN BISHOPS ON EDUCATION. 


— are not wanting signs that the anti-German crusade 
which is being preached so vigorously at the Vatican will 
extend to the whole of Germany, if not indeed to the whole Con- 
tinent of Europe. The name of Count Andrassy has already been 
coupled with Prince Bismarck’s in the angry maledictions of the 
Civilta and the Osservatore Romano ; and the Austrian Government 
may in one sense be presumed to be in still worse odour at Rome 
than the Prussian. For a heretic is less offensive in Ultramontane 
eyes than a “bad,” that is a Liberal, “ Catholic.” And Austria, 
since she became constitutional, has fallen away from her first love in 
repudiating the Concordat. Moreover, the Government showed a 
disposition at first to back up its Old Catholic subjects, and Cardinal 
Rauscher, the Archbishop of Vienna, was conspicuous at the 
Council among the opposition leaders, though he has since, like 
the rest of his colleagues with a few exceptions, found it con- 
yenient to eat his words and enforce the decre2s enacted against 
his reiterated and solemn protest. Latterly, however, the Austrian 
Cabinet, has, to say the least, betrayed feebleness and indecision in 
its religious policy. The Minister of Worship, Count Stremayer, 
has administered a snubbing to the Old Catholic clergy, whom he 
had at first encouraged, and the law is put in force to compel 
submission to decrees promulgated without any legal sanction. It 
is but natural that a party whose character has been described by 
a high authority as “insolent and aggressive” should seize so 
— an opportunity for pressing their advantage. Austria, 

ike Prussia, contains a population of which the great majority 
are Catholics, and the Catholic Church is the established and re- 
cognized religion of the State. Unlike Prussia too, though the 
Holy Roman Empire no longer retains even a nominal existence. 
Austria inherits the traditions of medieval Christianity, instéad of 
claiming descent from the “ usurping” monarchy of Frederick I. 
of Prussia, whose Royal pretensions were solemnly denounced by 
the Pope of the day, in 1701, as “a sacrilege unprecedented in 
the Christian world.” And the Papal organ contemptuously ob- 
served only the other day, that “ the Hishenstoabus and Sepengs 
were far too lofty to dream of consulting the ancestors of the modern 
Hohenzollern.” "In Prussia it is already war to the knife. “The 
wicked agitator Bismarck ”—we are again quoting the Osservatore 
Romano—is reduced to “a ludicrous compound of perfidy, dis- 
honesty, ignorance, and mendacity,” and will sooner or later be 
crushed under the chariot wheels of the triumphant Papacy. 
But Austria, though it has fallen very low, may still repent; and 
as the Osservatore assures us that its partition between Prussia and 
Russia has already been decided upon at Berlin, it will do wisely 
to look to its own interests—which are obviously not coincident 
with Prussian interests—before it is too late. In this case, there- 
fore, the Ultramontane f° sae takes the form of an attack on 
the religious policy of the Government, not on the Empire itself. 
The Colossus need not be broken ; it may again become a pillar, or 
at least a buttress, of the Church. 

The nature, and, to all ap ce, the success of the line of 
action adopted, is remarkably illustrated in the Memorandum of 
the Austrian bishops on the education question, and the treatment 
it has hitherto received from the Cabinet. The text of the docu- 
ment as a whole has not been suffered to become public, but its 
| apc drift is perfectly well understood. It is said to consist of 

ur sections, but part of it only was thought to require to be 
Specially reported to the Cabinet, and the substance of this has 
oozed out. The copy of the document presented to Herr Stre- 
heey has never, it seems, left his custody, being merely shown to 

colleagues. It is also rumoured, as an explanation of the long 


delay in giving any official reply, that the memorial only urges 
certain considerations on the notice of the Ministry, and does not 
make any definite requisition; but this seems very doubtful. 
The friends of Count Stremayer who have made this excuse for his. _ 
silence now assert that, were the matter left to him, a negative 
answer would have at once been forthcoming, but that he has. 
found “ insuperable impediments” in the Cabinet to carrying out 
his intentions, Be this as it may, he has left Vienna for his. 
holidays, without giving any answer; though his own animus is- 
thought to be unmistakably indicated in a rather whimsical order 
just issued, to the effect that the Ursuline nuns at Linz are no longer 
to enjoy the right of certifying the sufficiency of the instruction 
imparted to girls in needlework. It is now, however, stated in 
“ officious ” journals that the Cabinet have been unable to agree, and 
fears are accordingly entertained by the Liberal party that the new 
school law, against which the memorial protests, will not be fairly 
and consistently carried out. And this question of the conduct of 
popular education is naturally felt to be one of great importance 
for the future of Austria. A glance at her past history will be 
enough to prove so much. And it is a little curious that the 
Jesuits, who are just now being driven out of Prussia, are very 
closely concerned also in the pending controversy in Southern. 
Germany. 
Our readers are probably familiar with Ranke’s vivid sketch 
of the counter-reformation in Germany in his History of the 
. That result was achieved almost entirely through the 
influence of the new Order, not only as preachers and confessors, 
but also, and chiefly, as educators. As early as 1551 Ferdi- 
nand I. introduced them into Vienna, and placed the University 
under their control. They soon afterwards gained a firm footing 
at Ingoldstadt. From Vienna they spread over the whole of the 
Austrian and a school for 
oung nobility at Prague, to which he sent his own pages. 
1566 their influence extended over Bavaria and the Tyrol, 
Franconia, and Swabia, and they had penetrated into Hungary, 
Bohemia, and Moravia. Nor did they confine their efforts to. 
upper-class education, in which however they were so successful 
that Protestants used to recall their children from distant schools 
and place them under Jesuit care. They also provided schools 
and modes of instruction for the poor, and Canisius constructed 
his catechism with the special object of meeting the wants of poor 
children. It must be remembered too that there was, and indeed 
still is, a “ German College” at Rome, founded by Ignatius him- 
self, and entirely under the direction of the Jesuits. Practically, 
therefore, Catholic education in Austria, as in most parts of Germany, . 
meant Jesuit education. The first Austrian sovereign to withdraw the 
favour and support of the Court from them was Maria Theresa, and 
that was not till she had experienced their political use of the con- 
fessional. She was the last of the Catholic sovereigns to consent 
to the abolition of the Order by Clement XIV., but she consented 
heartily in the end. And it is a noticeable comment on the ulti- 
mate results of their system of training that, when all Europe was 
flooded with the anti-Jesuit literature of which Pascal's writings 
are the most conspicuous example, not a single work of any force 
appeared in defence of the incriminated Order. After the abolition, 
oseph II. made some attempt to raise the pe education of 
his subjects, but without much success. The Jesuit spirit and 
manuals of education survived the fall of the Order, and with its 
revival under Pius VII. the men themselves returned. So matters 
went on till the revolution of 1848. The Emperor Francis had 
that instinctive dislike of “the intellectuals” which might be 
expected in a man of his mental calibre and strong conservatism. 
With the present Emperor, himself a pupil of the Jesuits, in his. 
early days of absolute rule came the Concordat which has now 
been torn to pieces, and its repudiation involves the doom of 
Jesuit teaching and influence in Austria. To the result of that 
influence the present generation of Austrians have learnt to attribute 
the weakness and misfortunes of their country. They quote with 
sorrowful assent the saying that Prussia owed to her school system 
the victory of Sadowa, And as the Concordat replaced the whole 
education of the country under the bishops, the Reichsrath of 
1867 resolved to emancipate it from their control as an indispen- 
sable condition of social and national improvement; and this 
resolve took effect in the law of May 25, 1868, which placed the 
schools under the an of the State. Itis against this 
law that the episcopal Memosandum is virtually directed. The 
bishops desire to have both teachers and books made amenable 
to their own authority. The Minister of Instruction has indeed 
stated that their petition—about the exact terms of which there 
seems to be some mystery observed—is “based on the law”; but 
this can only mean that 1t demands such an interpretation of the 
law as will practically set aside its more fundamental provisions. 
And the evident hesitation of the Government in giving any ofli- 
cial reply, or making any announcement of their intentions in the 
matter, is causing great dissatisfaction, and has been the subject 
of frequent and very unfriendly comment in the periodical press. 
The question thus raised is far too wide a one to be is~ 
cussed here in its general bearings. But it is not fair to re- 
present it, as of course the Ultramontane organs do represent it, 
simply as a question between religious and irreligious educa- 
tion. The upshot of the Jesuit, or, as it is there termed, “clerical,” 
method of training, where it has had its full swing on the Conti- 
nent, does not speak well either for its intellectual or religious 
effects. No doubt in the eentury immediately succeeding the Refor- 
mation the Jesuit teachers gained a great victory, but from the first 


their system appears to have contained the seeds of its own destruc- 
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tion. It developed a certain controversial acuteness of mind to a 
marvellous degree, and taught men how to hold a brief for the 
Pope, as Paley has been said to teach them how to hold a brief for 
the Apostles. But it was too rigid and despotic in its methods: to 
develop, or rather to permit, vigour and originality of mind, and thus 
in the long run it defeated itsown end. Its authors, themselves 
men often of high intellectual powers, had thoroughly mastered 
the controversies of the Reformation, and they taught their dis- 
ciples the art of theological argument against Protestantism as they 
taught them the art of logie or grammar. But, when new forces 
came to the front, the well-equipped special pleader could devise 
no weapons wherewith to meet them. We referred just now to 
the fact of no single effective bool having been produced in de- 
fence of the Jesuits either by themselves or any of their adhe- 
rents, when the attack on them in the eighteenth century in 
the domain of literature and thought heralded the attack of 
the Catholic Governments: But further than this, so little did 
their purely theological vigour outlast the first period of success, 
that Dillinger has mournfully confessed that Protestant is at 
least five or six times richer than Catholic theology in Germany, 
both in quality and quantity. In Spain, with the help of the 
Inquisition, they contrived pretty well to extinguish theological 
literature altogether. And if we turn to the practical and popular 
results of their teaching, its religious influence does not seem, 
when judged by their own standard of success, to be more re- 
assuring. They have been, till within the last few years, very 
strong in Italy and Spain, and in both countries, on their own 
showing, infidelity is now rampant. They have been hardly less 
powerful in Southern Germany, and there, while Catholic literature 
and thought have been for the most part depressed to a distinctly 
lower level than Protestant, the Old Catholic movement is 
strongest, which is an almost passionate reaction against their 
whole system; and there, too, by the admission of both sides, 
scepticism is very prevalent among nominal adherents of the old 
faith. It may oan be doubted, therefore, if the system which 
the rage rofess themselves so anxious to perpetuate in Aus- 
tria is really for the interest of their own Church. And it is cer- 
tainly not to be wondered at that the nation should be very 
unwilling to acquiesce in its further continuance. 


LONDON AS A CITY OF PLEASURE 


nae are various indications that a change has of late been 
- coming over the spirit of London. It is as busy and bustling 
as ever, as deeply engrossed in commerce and money-making; but 
it is also coming out as a city of pleasure. It is evidently taking 
thought of external appearances, and pluming and tri «ning itself 
with an eye to effect. Its host of visitorsiscontinually .ncreasing. 
For the greater of the year a large proportion of the inhabi- 
tants are a floating population of strangers, coming and going, and 
bent upon pleasure during their stay in town ; and this necessarily 
has its efféct on the community at large. It will be an odd ex- 
ample of the indirect influence of events if the excesses of the 
Commune in Paris should lead to the smartening-up of the 
English capital; but it is not unlikely that this will happen. 
For the present Paris is clearly out of favour, and the throng 
of travellers and pleasure-seekers is accordingly directed to this 
side of the Channel. There are whole quarters of London which 
the invaders seem to have taken by storm. An American will 
meet almost as many known faces in Bond Street as in Broadway. 
There were some weeks lately when Americans were arriving in 
hundreds ata time. And from all parts of our own country the 
rush to town is more universal than ever. If Dives comes for the 
season, Lazarus contrives to snatch a few days by a cheap ex- 
cursion. Everybody who makes money comes to London to spend 
it. During the season just ending, it was impossible not to be struck 
by a eertain brightness and glow of colour in the Western parts of 
the town; masses of flowers in the windows and balconies, trellis- 
work with festoons of Wistaria, clematis, or Virginia creeper ; 
gossamer lace looped up with silken bands-of cerise or purple, gay 
verandahs and striped awnings, and occasionally the line of glisten- 
ing snow-white houses broken by a red brick wall in the old 
fashion, picked out with white. My. Ayrton’s friends the gar- 
deners must be practically reversing the story of the fairy gold 
that turned to leaves, and qualifying rapidly for residence in the 
mansions they adorn. At an evening party the exoties will some- 
times cost, it is said, several hundred pounds, and the hanging 
gardens of Belgravia and South. Kensington, renewed from week 
to week, must represent a handsome revenue. We have a 
notion that not very long ago the display of flowers outside 
a house was regarded as the height, or rather the depth, 
of vulgarity, a kind of flaunting, unabashed cockneyism which 
wanted only a linnet or canary in a cage to make it complete. 
The mignonette boxes have given place to fine majolica troughs, 
overflowing with the most brilliant blossoms. The old English love 
of colour would seem to be reviving. The red brick houses coming, 
or returning, into fashion are one sign of it, the rainbow hues of 
the ladies’ dresses another. The teints déyradés of Paris have been 
almost blushed down this summer by the full-bodied, ripe colours of 
native choice.. At the Academy the ladies make the walls look dull. 
The sea of colours at a fashionable wedding or garden party, or at 
the morfing promenade of the Row towards Ascot time, is 
dazzling in its chromatic boldness and variety. Altogether out-of- 
door life is becoming more brilliant and demonstrative. The 


Marquis of Westminster’s experiment with Ebury Square, which 
is to be converted into a public flower-garden, will probably h 
to bring more colour into the streets. If the experiment is sue. 
cessful, we shall no doubt before long see other oases planted in 
the weary desert of bricks and mortar. Some day the poor 
little orange-trees in big tubs, which with the other humours of 
Trafalgar Square—the elaborate squirting of the fountains, and 
Nelson mast-headed for his victories—afford so much innocent 
amusement to our foreign guests, may give place to more ambitioug 
horticulture, and a cool umbrageous garden may be substituted 
for the burning waste of dingy asphalte. Mr. Ayrton might makg 
amends for his.exuberance of savage virtue by taking up this i 
and asking Dr. Hooker to carry it out for him; and the reconcilia. 
tion might be commemorated Ls a majolica fountain or a piece 
of sculpture representing the Edile and the Doctor clasped in q 
fond embrace. 

One can imagine the scornful incredulity of the Parisians og 
hearing that the city of fogs and rain, of spleen and suicide, hag 
any pretensions to be considered a city of pleasure, and it may be 
admitted that London will have plenty to do before in some 
respects it makes itself as pleasant and attractive to strangers ag 
Paris is. It is naturally out-of-door life with which Visitor 
are most concerned, and it is difficult to imagine anything 
more wearisome and exhausting than the perambulation of 
our streets under present circumstances. Tourists are onl 
creatures of flesh and blood like the rest of us, and the noblest archi- 
tecture fails to satisfy the cravings of their animal nature. Oppor. 
tunities for repose and refreshment form a considerable element 
in their ideas of enjoyment. But the unhappy stranger who hag 
turned his back on Charing Cross or Regent Street, and is on hig 
way westward, soon finds to his dismay that he has got altogether 
beyond the range of cafés and restaurants. There are, it is true, 
a few benches on one side of Piccadilly, and of course there are 
_— of seats in the Park on which he can rest his weary limbs; 

ut if in addition to rest he happens to desire some slight refresh. 
ment, a biscuit and glass of wine or cooling draught of seltzer, 
he is doomed to disappointment and despair. He has no 
chance of obtaining anything except at the reeking bar of 
a public-house, in a throng of grooms and stableboys. At 
some of the Park lodges what is supposed to be curds-and- 
whey and some other remarkable delicacies are on sale; but we 
should expect to be told that the British Constitution would sud- 
denly tumble to pieces, or that something equally dreadful would 
happen, if any place were to be established in Hyde Park where 
an ice or a glass of wine could be obtained on a hot day. One of 
the pleasantest things in Paris is to sit on the Boulevards and 
watch the tide of people flowing past. You walk about looking 
at the shops, and when you are tired, you take a chair at a café, 
The consommations cost a few pence, and whether you take them 
or not the chair is worth the money. There would appear to 
be some mysterious and inscrutable law in operation in this 
country by which every refreshment-house is’ bound to be 
closed to the street, and made as dark and _prison-like 
as possible. The speculator who first introduces chairs and 
little tables into. London has a handsome fortune awaiting him, 
aud will deserve it. There is'no reason why one: should be 
immured, like a skulking voter at the ballot, whenever one 
wants to sip a cup of coffee, or even to drink a glass of beer 
English restawrateurs seem to have got it into their heads that 
nobody can ever want anything except a full dinner of several 
courses. The lounger is legion now in town, and what he wants 
is an occasional rest and slight refreshments. 

While London is being made more agreeable for visitors, residents 
have alsoaclaim to consideration. Someday in the far future we 
shall possibly have the advantage of an efficient local administration; 
but in the meantime something might perhaps be done to limit the 
freedom which reckless and. malicious people enjoy of annoying 
their neighbours. The music of the streets is an organized con 
spiracy against the ears and nerves of the community. German 
bands and negro minstrels go about a dozen strong, with stands 
for their music, and establish themselves for a regular concert 
before your door. We should be sorty to wound the suscepti- 
bilities of a great race by hinting that the “‘ Watch on the Rhine” 
isnot a triumph of musical art, but it is just possible to have too 
much of it, ver since the war the Germans not only play it, but 
how! it in a fashion which is hardly calculated to promote that 
benevolent neutrality which Count Bernstortf hasso much at heart 
A couple of cases are reported in the newspapers of this week 
which illustrate in a striking mariner. the sufferings and perils to 
which the inhabitants of the metropolis are exposed through the 
inconsiderate selfishness or eccentricity of their neighbours. A 
number of the inhabitants of Gower Street applied to the magi 
trate at Bow Street to prohibit the use of a steam-whistle of 
“terrific power” which has for some time been used by a piano 
forte manufacturer for the purpose of summoning his men to work, 
It began screeching at six in the morning, and went on at inter 
vals during the day, We can easily conceive that, as was alleged, 
the shrill scream of the whistle was absolute torture to per 
sons in delicate health ; and one gentleman has been obliged 
to send away an invalid daughter on account of it, The magix 
trate seemed to be in doubt whether anything but an indictment 
or an injunction from the Court of Chancery would get rid of the 
nuisance. In another case, an application was made in Chancery 
for an injunction against a gentleman in Cheyne Walk who, 
it appeared, did not consider his paradise complete without 8 
stock of serpents, and who kept a large collection of them in bis 
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house to the terror and annoyance of his neighbours. The ser- 


ts sometimes escaped, and took walks abroad in the streets, to 
the great alarm of people who-encountered them. The patron of 
the aerpents seems to have failed to restore the equanimity of his 
neighbours by suggesting, as an essential precaution, that when 
they met a serpent with a black mark on its head they 
should be very careful not to touch it without first throw- 
ing sack over its head. We should imagine that the 
neighbours would endeavour to kill avy serpent found out 
of doors, but they are at least entitled to protection 

inst a nuisance which is annoying, even if not absolutely 
dangerous. Of course there is no accounting for tastes, and we 
are not, surprised to find that the owner of the “snakery ” and his 
friends are amazed that any objection should be taken to their 
pets. One of the friends has written a letter, giving an interesting 
account of the domestic relations between the M. family and the 
serpents. The writer admits that he was somewhat startled when 
he first saw Mr. M., seated at his desk with two large snakes 
coiled round him. Afterwards he saw a “boa constrictor 
as thick round as a small tree, twining playfully round Mrs. 
M.’s waist and neck, and forming a kind of turban round 
her head.” “ Nothing,” we are assured, “could be prettier 
than to see this splendid serpent cviled all round Mrs, M 
while she moved about the room”; he seemed “ to adjust his 
weight so nicely, and every coil with its beautiful marking was 
relieved by the black velvet dress of the lady.” The children, 
too, are entirely devoted to their darling snakes. Mr. and Mrs. 
M. are of course entitled to choose their own company at home, 
and to wrap themselves up in pythons and boa constrictors as 
much as they please; but it israther hard that they should inflict 
their pets on the general public which does not appreciate them. 
The hideous screeching of a steam-whistle, and the 
ambulation of large serpents through the streets, are surely 
nuisances against which redress should be procurable by some 
impler, less expensive, and more summary process than an appeal 
to the Court of Chancery. Freedom is no doubt a noble thing 
in its way, but it is conceivable that freedom to annoy and injure 
one’s neighbours for a silly freak or selfish obiect might be 
curtailed without injury to society. London would paler. be a 
pleasanter place to live in if there were some sharper discipline 
in this respect. 


HAY FEVER. 
RE is ‘a misfortune from which many of ourfellow-creatures 
are suffering at this moment which excites much less com- 
ion than it would seem to‘deserve. For almost every class of 
evils to which the human frame is subject there is some pity to be 
found. Hospitals are the practical expression of the general 
feeling that disease is a calamity which should be regarded with 
sympathy ; and — are beginning to ms proof that the same 
sentiment may be extended to erime. Rt, the unfortunate 
person who has taken to drinking, especially if that calamity 
should have ‘brought in its train a disposition to brutal murder. 
The victim receives the careful attention of professional philan- 
thropists, and must be somewhat consoled under his hea 

affliction by the thought of the warm interest with which he is 
regarded by a generous. public. The class of sufferers to whom 
we now refer are not ‘subjeet to misfortunes of such magni- 
tude, nor are they surrounded by that halo which confers a kind 
of poetie grace upon the hero of some popular catastrophe. And 
yet they suffer, though, for fear of an apparent bathos, we 
scarcely dare to mention the cause of their misery. Still as all 
misery should have its dignity, we have perhaps no real cause for 
hesitation. Hay-fever is a complaint which is certainly not so 
severe as smallpox, or so irritating as the gout, or so terrible inits 
consequences a3 a homicidal propensity. Its very name is un- 
known to many people, though of late years it has been rapidly 
coming into fashion. But there are those to whom it is an old 
familiar, and who annually dread its approaches. To them the 
Poetical descriptions of summer are a bitter mockery, not for the 
ordinary reason that an English summer is apt to be a mere modi- 
fication of winter, but because the intervals of light and heat imply 
for them a revival of torture. Nothing is more delicious in 
its way than the sweet smell of new-mown hay. Our unfortunate 
victim flies from it as he would fly from a plague-infested 
house. A near Yams will be avenged by continued paroxysms 
of sneezing, which render him at once wretched and ridiculous. 
— daylight is an abomination to him; he is ready to exclaim 
with Milton’s hero, “Sun, how I hate thy beams!”’; for the glare 
seems to burn into his eyelids, and leaves them swelled, red, and 
in a burning inflammation. Even a summer night has its sorrows. 
The “embalmed darkness” of the poet means that his enemy is 
anew form. He becomes asthmatic, unable to sleep, and 
capable only of wheezing out imprecations upon his mucous mem- 
rane. Other men may look forward to the early summer asa 
teed for travelling; but to him a railway journey is pro- 

and concentrated agony. The victim will sneeze incessantl 
from London to-Paris, keeping up a series of explosions with 
the vigour and — ot file-firing, and ceasing only during 
the passage of the hannel, ‘when even sea-sickness is welcomed as 
fine a brief respite to his misery. Is all this matter for ridicule ? 
. it nothing that summer, which calls up poetical associations to 
whole human raee beside, should for the victim of hay-fever 
ly suggest sneezing? that most country odours should 


or te wy n him. like the sharpening of a saw? that the very sun 
a heaven should delight in teasing him with a prolonged practical 
joke 


Unfair as it may appear to be, there .can be only one answer ; 
undoubtedly the victim is ridiculous; it isthe very bitterness of his 
lot that he feels himself to be ridiculous. If.in the 
of his sufferings he happens to meet a fellow-sufferer who answers 
his signals, as it were, by giving sneeze for sneeze, he cannot 
resist the impression that he is being intentionally ridiculed. 
There is something too palpably ludicrous about the whole 

erformance. Our more benevolent, ifmmore superstitious, fore- 
Pithers are said to have imagined that a sneeze was the convulsion 
by which a demon was expelled from the human body, and for 
that reason to have pronounced sthe benediction customary on the 
occasion. The hay-fever patient is half inclined to accept the 
theory, though it apparently involves the inference that when 
his complaint begins he must be occupied by a whole legion. of 
fiends and can go on for hours expelling on an average one in every 
‘two or three minutes. Certainly that is a kind of deliverance 
hardly to be contemplated without horror, And yet it must be 
supposed that they are fiends of a frolicsome nature, mischievous 
rather than malicious, and delighting to play practical jokes 


* | rather:than to torment their vietim seriously. They are of that 


quaint breed of demon which filled the fancy of medizval 
artists—a rather less good-natured variety of fairy, and with none 
of the terrible majesty which we naturally attribute to the 
fiends of the plague or the cholera. Admitting himself to be 
inevitably an object of ridieule, the luckless patient may still fail 
to see the justice of the arrangement. It is one of those mysteries_ 
for which we fear it is not easy to account, that some forms of 
-human suffering are beyond all question irresistibly ludicrous. 
Few diseases give more acute anguish for a time than the tooth- 
ache ;, and yet, for some reason-or other, there is a tacit agreement 
that the toothache is in some. sense comic. Nobody would think 
of drawing a man writhing under the agonies of any dangerous 
complaint, and inviting us to langh ; but comic artists from time 
immemorial have found one of their stock jokes in carica- © 
turing tortures of extreme sry: AD though not likely to be 
dangerous. Is the bare fact pain is not likely to 
kill a man a sufiicient reason for laughing at it? Or 
take again the case of searsickness. The suffering is so great 
that a very short prolongation of its intensity would make 
life absolutely unbearable; the symptoms, moreover, are disgust- 
ing, or we should think them.so on any other occasion. And yet, 
so long as we feel our own.internal arrangements to be under 
perfect control, the sight of a sea-sick friend is undeniably and 
irresistibly ludicrous. One might have supposed @ priori that the 
most brutal ruflian could hardly derive amusement trom watchin 

a friend vomiting under extreme torture ; and yet the most refine 

ladies will indulge in a quiet smile under such circumstances, and 
the calamity is always mentioned with a confidence, generally 
justified by the result, that its name will act as a specific for the 
production of laughter. 


We have started from a trifling observation, but we seem to have 
come upon a dark place in human nature. Ave we to accept 
Hobbes’s explanation of laughter as a “sudden glory”? Do we 
laugh at the trifling sufferings of another person because we feel a 
complacent sense of our own fortunate exemption ; whilst, on the 
other hand, we,are vexed when his sufferings become dangerous 
because they remind us of our own frailty ? We laugh at toothache 
because it reminds us that our own teethare sound; we shudder at 
the plague because it reminds us that we too are certain some day 
todie. Wefear that this doctrine, agreeable as itmight appear to a 
cynical turn of mind, can scarcely be supported by the facts; the 
perception of the ludicrous nature of a misfortune does not exclu- 
sively depend upon our own exemption from its possible 
influence. The absurdity of certain atilictions seems to result 
from some mere accidental quelity. Nobody, for example, is 
inclined to laugh at a man suffering from a headache; though 
one would suppose that any cerebral distress was a form of 
misfortune from which those who laugh at the sufferings of 
others are likely to be specially free. The fact seems rather to be, 
that the ludicrous part of suffering is simply the grotesque nature 
of the external manifestations provoked. In spite of our civiliza- 
tion, we still retain much of the old instinct which made people 
formerly take delight in professional fools. Anything bordering 
on the monstrous provokes the laughter of a child or a savage. 
Nobody would be brutal enough at the present day to laugh at 

ersonal deformity in real life; but the figure of Punch which 
come down by tradition from an earlier period may illustrate 
the fact that a humpback was once thought to be absurd; and 
in pictures, though not in real life, itis still a conventional symbol 
of the ludicrous. We shave always been rather scandalized 


‘by the story of how Spinoza used to laugh until the 


tears ran down his cheeks at the sight of spiders fighting. One of 
his recent. biographers takes much pains to explain away the fact, 
and declares that the spiders were not really fighting, but making 
love. However that may be, there is something not quite worthy 
of the philosopher's {dignity.in the queer amusement which he 
sslocstih though it may not have implied a want of tenderness 
even for insect suffering. But, after.all, we are pretty much alike. 
Philosophers and fools, we have still a share of those tastes which 
led our ancestors to take pleasure ;in the drivellings of an idiot, 
and which still lead children and the vulgar totake pleasure in the 


gtimaces of a clown. Refined as we may be, we can be amused by 
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simple personal contortions even of a rather disgusting kind, and 
even when they are indicative of pain; our taste and our sympath 
strive against such pleasures, and gradually suppress them in their 
coarser forms, but do not suppress them altogether. Humiliating as 
the confession may be, we do not see how to escape the plain matter 
of fact that there is something amusing in seeing a fellow-creature 
sneeze exuberantly, or even vomit or screw up his features in 
agony. When the symptoms become indicative of real danger, 
the sense of the ludicrous is eclipsed, though it will sometimes 
recur in a ghastly way even at serious moments. After all, there 
is perhaps something intrinsically cruel about a sense of humour, 
much as we boast of the endowment. It means a power of mixing 
the ludicrous with the sentimental, and taking pleasure in the 
incongruous mixture. In its coarser forms it degenerates into 
that simple love of brutal horseplay which is confined to 
uneducated rustics, undergraduates, and subalterns in the army. 
But how far some taint of cruelty may not attach to its loftier 
developments is a question which might be worth considering. 
One can fancy a humorous devil, but hardly a humorous angel; 
for a perfectly sympathetic nature seems to exclude the power of 
blending the two opposite veins of feeling. The speculation 
however, would carry us too far, and perhaps lead to the dangerous 
ground of apologizing for some of the devil’s propensities. We 
must be content therefore with exhorting all generous minds, not 
indeed to refrain from laughing at suffering, but to confine them- 
selyes as much as possible to laughing in private. 


RESTRAINTS ON TIPPLING. 


T may be useful to inquire how far restriction upon the sale of 
liquor has been carried in the colonies. We find, on looking 
through a blue-book lately published, that the closing of liquor- 
shops is generally enforced during the night and the greater part 
of Sunday. The night consists in some colonies of six or seven hours, 
and in others of only four. On Sunday there is in several colonies 
opportunity for the working-man to obtain his beer for dinner or 
supper, and travellers can procure refreshment at almost all times, 
but drinking on the premises is discouraged. In Prince Edward’s 
Island the sale of spirituous liquors on Sunday has been prohibited 
for the last hundred years. In Newfoundland no liquor can be 
sold on Sunday, and on week days all licensed houses must be closed 
at eleven o’clock p.m. In Bermuda there can be no sale on Sunday ex- 
cept by persons holding tavern licences, and the sale of spirits and 
wine, but not of beer, is restricted during certain hours of the night. 
Until 1861 the law provided that all money derived from liquor 
licences should be devoted to the enlargement of the parish 
churches. At the Cape of Good Hope the ordinary hours are 
from 6 A.M. tog P.M. on week days, and no sale is allowed on 
Sunday unless by special privilege, which is granted at the dis- 
cretion of the Licensing Boards. At Natal there are restrictions 
on keepers of public-houses, but none on keepers of hotels, and 
the distinction a tng the two classes of traders is by no means 
clearly marked. In New South Wales no holder of a licence 
can keep his house open between 12 at night and 4 a.m., nor 
on Sundays except between 1 and 3 P.M. It is reported that 
intemperance is greatly on the decline throughout the colony, 
but it would be scarcely accurate to say that such decline springs 
mainly from the working of the law. The law in Queensland is 
the same as in New South Wales. The basis of the law of 
South Australia was the Tasmanian law of the old convict days, 
“ which was necessarily strict.” The law now requires closing 
between 11 P.M. and 5 A.M., and on Sundays, except for two hours 
of the afternoon, and again for two hours of the evening. This 
sale on Sundays is allowed only “ by a side or private door.” The 
total abstainers are busy in that colony, but they do not make much 
way. In Western Australia, public-houses must be closed on 
week days at 10 P.M., and may be opened on Sundays only 
between 1 and 3 p.m. In New Zealand the hour of closing on 
week days is generally 11 P.M., and no sale is permitted on 
Sundays. 


It is obvious to remark that the conditions of existence in the 
colonies are different from those which prevail at home. A man 
who is hard at work for six days in London or some other great 
town desires, and perhaps requires, some change of air and scene 
on Sunday. In almost all the colonies a traveller can obtain 
refreshment on Sunday, but probably there is little travelling 
except for business on that day. It may be jud from this 
Report that the habit of observing Sunday in the colonies is 
= as strict as at home, and it is mentioned that at Bermuda 
the belief prevails among the lower classes that - penalties 
attach to its non-observance. We find almost everywhere a power 
of granting exceptions from the general law, and it is certain that 
such a power must exist in England if the law be made as 
stringent as some legislators desire. We believe it to be prac- 
tically impossible to abridge the facility which is now allowed to 
excursionists on Sunday afternoons to obtain refreshment in the 
suburbs to which they go, or in their own neighbourhood after 
their return. Whether they take refreshment under the general 
law or under an exception engrafted on it, matters little so 
long as they get refreshment. It appears, however, hopeless 
to attempt any considerable restriction of the hours of 
the liquor trade, and the attention of fanatics is now principally 
directed to the punishment of drunkenness. As the Licensing 
Bill came from the House of Lords, every person found drunk in 
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any public place was liable to a penalty not exceeding ten shil- 
lings. It is suggested that the working classes are now earnin 
so much money that ten shillings is no penalty at all. So it was 
proposed to make the penalty twenty shillings or forty shillings, 
and further to substitute imprisonment, or to revive that vener- 
able institution, the stocks. We have little doubt that the 
administration of the law would be better than the law itself; but 
it would be uncomfortable to be liable to be found drunk by a 
policeman over night and sent to prison by a magistrate in the 
morning. There might be absolutely nothing in the way of 
evidence to oppose to the policeman’s statement, and the defendant 
would in vain allege that the salmon had unexpectedly and mys- 
teriously disagreed with him. It would be impossible to define 
accurately the condition to which the penalty applies. It is 
intelligible that riotous conduct apparently produced by drink 
should be punished, but this is dealt with by a separate section, 
It is quite possible that over-exertion in sultry weather might 
cause a man to fall and lie helpless by the roadside. An active 
policeman coming up at the moment would assume that the case 
was one of drunkenness, and it might be difficult to prove that 
defect and not excess of alcoholic refreshment reduced the defen- 
dant to the condition in which he was found. It would not so 
much matter if the administration of this law rested wholly with 
the magistrates and the police. A man may perhaps be drunk, 
but if he is silently reeling homewards with the instinct which 
many drunkards possess, it would be the part of a discreet con- 
stable to let him go his way. If he cannot or will not go 
home, and particularly if he hangs about a drinking-bar and 
demands more liquor, having already had too much, then he may 
properly be punished for being “drunk.” It is impossible how- 
ever to forget what are the habits of large classes of Englishmen, 
The farmer usually attends a weekly market, and if he can afford 
the a he dines at an ordinary and drinks pretty freely after- 
wards. Then he mounts his horse, or takes his seat in his gig, 
and rides or drives home. Whatever may be the condition of the 
man, the horse at any rate is sober. There are farmers who have 
done this with safety to themselves and no harm to others every 
week or fortnight for thirty years. But policemen stationed at 
the outlets of the town might bag every one of these farmers and 
have them all up before a magistrate next day. Each defendant 
would be proved to have been found drunk on a highway, and 
would be liable to fine, or, if some legislators could have their way, 
to imprisonment. It could scarcely perhaps be contended that 
he would be liable to the heavier penalty of the next clause 
of the Bill for being drunk on a highway while in char, 
of a horse, because, if the case were rightly considered, it would 
be seen that the horse was in charge of him. We venture 
to think that farmers going home from market might as well be 
let alone, and perhaps they would be let alone if there were not 
busybodies in the town ready to instruct magistrates and police- 
men in their duties. 

Mr. Bruce is, as usual, in a state of pains uncertainty as to 
what ought to be done with this part of the Bill. He says that 
whether or not drunkenness is a crime, it is a serious offence, 
and “ the fruitful nt of vice,” and under one or other of these 
characters he inclines to punish it. Among sailors the doctrine 
used to be gravely held that it was not only not wrong, but natural 
and proper, to get drunk on shore. Many aman whom nothing 
could tempt from strict sobriety when on duty considered himself 
entitled to a drinking bout when his ship was safely brought 
to port. Then among landsmen there are many who take 
more drink than is good for them at Christmas or New Year's 
Day. Let moralists } paye as much as they please against this 
—— but it would be silly to attempt to punish it by law. 

the drunkard offends against public order or decency, or 
imperils the life of himself or other persons, then he ought to 
become liable to punishment. It would be well to hold fast to the 
principle that vice ought not to be punished as crime; but this 
would be too much to expect of Mr. Bruce. He expressed his 
willingness to consent to the infliction of one month’s imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labour, for the third “ offence” of 
drunkenness. Happily, however, the Committee had more common 
sense than the Government. As the Bill now stands, the penalty 
for the third offence is 40s. The argument in support of this 
oa legislation is that under a statute of James I. simple 
unkenness was made punishable with a fine of 5s., which 
represented a much higher value at that time than it does 
now. But we believe that this statute has become practi- 
cally obsolete, and we fail to see any adequate reason for 
reviving it. A modern statute imposes a penalty on being 
“drunk and riotous or indecent.” The word riotous is not 
of course used in its legal sense, which would create this 
difficulty—that one man can get drunk, but there must be 
two or more to make ariot. It is understood by magistrates to 
mean that there must be some misconduct tending to disturb the 
quiet of a neighbourhood, or what is generally termed a “ row.” 
A magistrate who lately appeared as a witness before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee stated that in his opinion there were other 
offences by drunkards that required punishment. Thus, he said, 
a man gets drunk and allows himself to be robbed, and this is an 
offence against society. It nee an offence that carries its 
own sufficient punishment. Mr. Bruce says that getting drunk is 
an offence which is “the fruitful parent of vice,’’ and somebody 
else might say the same of getting half-drunk. We think that the 
Bill was sufficiently severe as it came from the House of Lords, 
and if the Committee of the House of Commons should take this 
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view, Mr. Bruce will doubtless find himself able to agree with 
them. We strongly object to supplying fanatical teetotallers with 


an instrument of persecution. 


THE UPPER WYE. 


F the many beautiful parts of England and Wales, who shall 
say to which the preference is to be given? Putting aside 
the Lake district and North Wales, which in the picturesqueness 
of their mountain outlines and the wildness of their remote glens 
have sources of beauty rarely seen elsewhere, there are in the 
rest of the southern part of Great Britain many counties, many 
rivers, many ranges of hills, which we can imagine selected by the 
lover of external nature as the most perfect of the whole. If then 
we, for our part, have a special liking for one tract over the rest, 
we must not forget that there are points in which it is excelled. 
South Wales has not that deep glow of purple heather which in 
autumn clothes the Pennine range, from Northumberland to 
Derbyshire, with a garment of unrivalled colour; nor has it the 
overhanging and massive precipices of Malham, Castleton, and 
Cheddar; nor has it the sea coast of Devonshire, most striking 
of all for its sudden alternations of beauty and grandeur. But 
nowhere else are there river systems to be found of the magni- 
tude and incessant scenic variety of those in South Wales; nor 
anywhere in the districts we have mentioned are the hills so bold, 
go finely formed, so precipitous as here. Indeed the Brecknock- 
shire Beacons will stand a comparison with most of the summits 
of North Wales. " 

Let not the Alpine traveller think with scorn of such scenery as 
this, under the idea that Switzerland contains it all and much 
more besides. Switzerland may contain it, but few tourists in 
Switzerland will give their time to noticing subordinate features. 
Who, under the shadow of the cliffs of the Wetterhorn, or seeing 
above him the ice pinnacles of the Rhone glacier, will spend a day 
in tracking the fern-clad recesses of the hills, the broken edges of 
rock over pure green or brown pools between waterfalls in the 
valleys? Who will care for the delicate folds of the woody lower 
slopes, when he hopes to reach the summit of Monte Rosa? But 
he who comes to the simple hill country will find a more various 
and constant, though less intense interest, than that which is sup- 

lied by the great snowy mountains—an interest which is no 
al overpowered by their mighty presence. 

The Wye is popularly and justly considered the most beautiful 
of English rivers. It has a course of a hundred and fifteen miles, 
and there is not a tame step along its banks. For though in Here- 
fordshire it flows through a eve | not generally thought ro- 
mantic, the distant views from the Herefordshire hills in which 
the winding river is seen, from the Welsh mountains almost to the 
Forest of Dean, are among the finest in England. The lower part 
of the Wye, from Ross to Chepstow, is that which is usually 
thought of when the name of the river is mentioned, and it is the 
part where the picturesqueness is more brought to a focus, more 
concentrated than anywhere else. It is, however, the upper por- 

tion, from Hay to the source on the side of Plinlimmon, that we 
here wish to speak of. We by no means regard this as inferior to 
the better known part by the Wyndcliff, Tintern, and Symond’s 
Yat, It is true that a tourist who simply walked along the high 
road from one end of the river to the other might » of this 
opinion, The immediate banks of the Upper Wye are less per- 
fect than in the case of some rivers of inferior merit; the 
arrangement of them is*somewhat careless, so to speak; it 
needs search to discover the point of view from which they 
unite with the river into a landscape such as would be chosen by 
painter. But such a search is by no means without its fascina-. 
tions, even in itself, where the materials for the composition are so 
rich as they are here. Everywhere there are the tokens of a 
country built up of strong rocky masses; the bones of the earth 
protrude Canes its green vesture ; the hills are cleft with dee 
rocky rough which flow the tributaries, And let us ad 
that no river that we know of has tributaries like the Wye—so 
numerous, so powerful, so romantic. Ascending from Hay, the 
little streamlets that flow down from the Black Mountains on the 
left, = Cusop and Llanigon, are not undeserving of notice. The 
soil there is of the rich sandstone that gives warmth and a 
luxuriance to all which it nourishes. Very pleasant is it to stand 
on the lower — of these mountains, with their bare summits 
rising behind, looking down on the intricacies of the glens below, 
and a wide extent of hill and plain country in front. But the 
Tivulets that enter the Wye at Erwood ‘and Aberedw flow 
through ravines of a wilder cast than any which the sandstone 
contains, Aberedw, with its old church, its huge yew trees, and 
cliffs, is well known ; it is well worth while to follow 
the vale of the Edw for a few miles above this. But the Bach- 
howey and Caletwr, which from opposite sides flow into the river at 
ood, have gorges still deeper, more tortuous, more sombre, with 
overhanging rocks and woods, which at one spot on the former 
stream songs = close overhead, and almost shut out the sight 
of the sky. Here there is a waterfall of some forty feet in height, 
with a considerable volume of water ; a rude bridge, formed of two 
trunks of pines, has once served as a help to crossing the brook; 
now it is broken down, and hangs uselessly but picturesquely over 
the torrent. The Bachhowey, in some old books, is transformed into 
the Matchway ; the waterfall is called the Craig-pwll-du. In the 


neighbourhood of Erwood everything is lovely ; the slight quali- 


fication which we applied above tothe perfection of the Up 
Wye does not hold here. Going upwards, and passing Aberedw, 
the Dihonw is the next tributary, flowing from the Epynt hills ; 
the upper course of this is on the sandstone; from the road along 
its side are fine views of the distant valley of the Wye. Above 
the Dihonw we come to Builtb, the best centre for the whole 
district. It is but a small , ee compared to many watering- 
places, such as Llandudno, Buxton, or Malvern; but for the 
number of excursions that can be made from it few places can 
rival it—certainly not one of the three above-named. You 
scarcely need step out of the village before you find yourself on 
an open common by the river, which here, if it is tolerably full, 
flows with a breadth and tranquillity not inferior to that of the 
Thames at Windsor. Below, however, it is seen between the 
arches of the picturesque bridge hurrying down a stony declivity ; 
and a mile higher up it is enclosed between massive rocks, some 
jagged and slaty, some volcanic; these latter are worn into singular 
hollows, and protrude thin and bony ribs from the bank into the 
deep and clear pools. But between these pools are rapids and 
cataracts of great power. The banks are clothed with gorse and 
trees, large or small; one fir-tree of uncommon height is a con- 
spicuous object up the river. There are some woody islands 
hereabouts. Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable in the Wye, 
through its whole upper course, than its breadth, which far 
exceeds that of most English motntain rivers; and another 
very conspicuous feature is the bed of hard sharp rock over 
which it flows, and which is best seen in the part between Builth 
and Boughrood. 

To reach the rapids of the Wye above Builth you cross the 
river Yrfon by a swinging bridge. This again is a broad clear 
stream, overhung with trees, hurrying down rocky descents, and 
backed behind by the smooth green masses of the Epynts. But 
the finest part of the Yrfon is some twelve or thirteen miles from 
Builth, among the rocky hills of Llanwrtid, another small Welsh 
watering-place. Five miles above Llanwrtid is Llanfihangel 
Abergwessin, with a new and very beautiful church,the solid mas- 
siveness of which suits well with, and yet is not dwarfed by, the 
surrounding hills. Cross these hills to the west, and you come to 
what is perhaps the most solitary hamlet in England or Wales, 
Ystradfin, on the Towy, and in one of the most romantic situ- 
ations. 

No visitor to Builth should omit to ascend the many-peaked . 
Carneddau hill, which rises on the other side of the Wye to the 
north-east. A summer’s afternoon may well be spent among its 
rocky and tangled recesses, and on its broad terraces, from whence 
the valley of the Wye is seen for a distance of some twenty miles, 
the broad stream shining like silver in the sun. The Builth 
bridge is a conspicuous feature from this point. Numberless, 
again, are the wild flowers which colour the fields and scent the 
air, in early summer, by the side of the Yrfon and the Wye; the 
wild thyme, the birdstoot trefoil, the yellow ragwort, the hare- 
bell, the mallow, and many others. But the people who live 
among these hilly parts have absorbed into their natures rather 
the ruggedness of the rocks than the softness of the flowers. In 
one wild piece of country on the Radnorshire side of the Wye 
faction fights are not uncommon. The belief in fairies is yet 
firmly held by some even of the better sort; and bold would 
be thought the man who should venture after nightfall into 
some of the shady dingles of evil repute. Nevertheless the 
race is a canny one, and if not enlightened, yet desirous: of en- 
lightenment. Railways are rapidly making the English language 
the dialect of everyday use; it is curious to find that in two 
neighbouring valleys, of perhaps equal wildness and apparent 
remoteness from the influences of civilization, one will, so to 
speak, have been submerged by the advancing tide, while the 
other retains its native Welsh unchanged. But the whole of 
Radnorshire, in spite of its uncommon wildsem, is now practically 
an English county ; the dividing line lies in Brockuockahive, 

Let us return to the upward course of the Wye, above Builth. 
Some five miles above that watering-place the river is enclosed by 
hills of more broken and mountainous aspect, though not actually 
higher, than any which have yet appeared on its banks. The 
woods do not cease to accompany it; so thick are they that for 
many miles along the high road they shut out all view of anything 
but themselyes—unless indeed where some great rock-strewn 
height shoots itself up with more than ordinary boldness. The 
river retains its breadth until Rhayader is reached; then on 
a sudden it contracts into a simple mountain torrent. Except 
for this diminution in the size of the river, Rhayader is an even 
more fascinating spot than Builth, The great purple hills, with 
jagged clefts, lie spread round it; the gorge of the Elan—the 
stream named from its swiftness, as that of a deer—encloses 
at a distance of a few miles one of thé most picturesque scenes of 
wood, water, and rock to be found in South Wales. Of Cwm 
Elan Bowles wrote in elegant verse; and here, too, Shelley lived. 
Into the Elan falls the scarcely less beautiful stream of the 
Clarwen. What the upper valley of the Clarwen is like may be 
gathered from the following anecdote. When the ordnance ma 
were coloured lately by the Government to mark upon them the 
divisions of the damp & tract of some two or three square miles 
in the upper valley of the Clarwen was by mistake cut off from 
one parish and affixed to another. The ditlerence, however, was — 
quite immaterial for the purpose for which the maps were re- 
quired ; rire the gain of the one parish and the loss of the other 
in inhabitants, consequent wu transier, was represented 
exactly one ! by 
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We have still left unnoticed many of the streams that fall into 
the Upper Wye, or into its tributaries. The Ithon, the Marteg, 
the Cammarch, the Dulas, the Chwefru, all offer picturesque 
scenes to the tourist, and good fishing to the angler. The Wye 
itself is strictly preserved along its whole length. Neither have 
we had to speak of the numerous other rivers of South 
Wales. The Usk, the Towy, the Teivy, the Neath, have on their 
banks scenes not inferior to any on the Wye, though perhaps less 
of long continued beauty. But this must be enough for the present. 


EMIGRATION, 
CPP HE. most striking feature of the emigration of the last three 


years has been the increase in the number of English emi- 
ants, especially as compared with Irish. Previously to #869 the 
ish emigration had always been much larger than the English. 
But.in 1871 the English emigrants were to the Irish as 59 to 41. 
Nevertheless, in proportion to population, the Irish emigration is 
still much greater than the English. By far the largest part 
of the whole emigration goes to the United States. We hear 
much of the influence of Irishmen upon the politics of the United 
States, but it is remarkable that the English emigrants to that 
country last year exceeded in number the Irish in the proportion 
of 36 to 33. The Emigration Commissioners, in their recent 
Report, remark that the large number of emigrants of British 
birth who-went to the United-States, compared with the number 
who went to Canada, will probably be viewed with regret; but 
this.is.an inevitable consequence of the extent of the emigration. 
They state that Canada cannot at present absorb more than 
30,000 or 40,000 emigrants.a year, and the excess beyond that 
number can obtain employment only in the extensive labour 
market of the United States. It appears, however, from other 
passages of the Report, that Canada could take more emigrants 
than go there, and the activity of the agency for emigration to 
the United States is mentioned as one of the causes of the pre- 
ference shown by emigrants for that country. It is a pity that 
the Commissioners themselves should help.to throw unfounded 
discouragement upon intending emigrants to Canada. They say 
that that country can only take a limited number, and if that 
number be exceeded the surplus must go to the United States, 
and that it is better to go directly than indirectly to that 
which must be the ultimate resort. Yet when they come to 
speak particularly of Canada, they represent the demand for 
labour in that country as greater than it has ever been before. 
Thus they quote the agent for Ottawa as saying that a much 
larger number of immigrants might have been placed by him, 
and that the rates of wages were never better than at 
present, both in the city and surrounding country. Agri- 
cultural labourers have been in great request throughout the 
whole Ottawa Valley, and the agent was never able to fur- 
nish more than a partial supply to fill the many orders which 
che received from the farming community. “The openings 
in every direction are such that there need be no_hesi- 
tation in those skilled in agricultural pursuits in making this 
neighbourhood their home.” It is a,pity that this statement, if 
correct, should not be -widely divulged in England, so that it 
might help to. divert to Canada some part of the stream of 
emigration which flows to the United States. Again, the agent 
at Kingston says, “ In pagerd tothe number of immigrants applied 
for during the season, I have no doubt that four times the num- 
ber of each class could have been settled without the least diffi- 
eulty within the limits of this agency. . . . . The demand 
for female servants has been very great in this agency for 
years past.” Again, the agent at Toronto says, “ The demand for 
female servants is very great, both in the cities, towns, and yil- 
lages. Any number will find ready employment, as well as 
youths from fourteen to eighteen years of age. The demand 
for all kinds of labour has not been so great in many years as 
at this moment.” 

It must:not, however, be forgotten what are the classes of im- 
migrants that. C requires. They are labourers.of all kinds, 
especially agricultural ; mechanics, and artisans accustomed to 
common trades ; domestic servants, particularly females; ‘boys 
and girls over fifteen years of age; tenant farmers ; persons of 
capital yielding sufficient interest for their maintenance. In this 
enumeration the most desirable class is placed first, and the others 
in order .of eligibility. “The classes who are not required are 
professionalmen and clerks.” Itisremarkable thatthe demand comes 
trom all new countries forfemaleservants, and although some efforts 
have been made to supply it, yet that which is manifestly-desirable 
is almost insuperably diflicult. The Commissioners draw attention 
to the great and increasing excess of females over males in the 
population of the United Kingdom. This excess is largely due 
to emigration. According to the census of 1871, the excess of 
females over males is nearly one million. In the last ten years 
the emigration.of males to that of females has been as three to 
two. “This: must always be the case.” However urgent the 
demand for ;female domestic servants in the United -States and 
the Colonies,and however great the advantages held out to them, 
it.is not to be expected, say the Commissioners, that young women 
will leave their homes to seek their fortunes in new countries 
-with the-same readiness and courage asmen. This of-eourse is 
true; but it is much to be desired that some organization should 
‘he provided. -which—to put the matter plainly—would supply 


with a wife every colonist who could afford to keep one; Some- 
thing has been done in this direction, but not nearly so much as 
appears requisite to the prosperity of the colonies. Thus it is stated 
that in Queensland the female is as to the male population about as 
67 to 100. This proportion is stated to be “ undesirably low.” 
In Victoria there has been a great increase in the proportion of 
females, which is “very satisfactory.” It has been brought about 
in great measure by the assisted emigration conducted by the 
Board, which has of late years consisted principally of “ female do- 
mestic servants.” This we take to be the official term for wives for 
colonists working at agriculture or trades. It is manifest that the 
progress of a colony of favourable soil and climate depends upon 
the quantity of labour which it can bestow on tillage, and there- 
fore every healthy child born in it ought to be an addition to its 
wealth. The anxiety of the Governments of Victoria and Queens- 
land to promote the immigration of women—or, in other words, 
the marriage of men—is therefore laudable. But it must be 
remembered that, for women of a superior class, new countries 
offer but few openings. ‘There is no caution more constantly re- 
peated by colonial authorities than this—that women above the 
class of domestic servants, and not willing to undertake menial 
duties, should not emigrate to the colonies. 

When strikes occur among agricultural labourers, and are 
apprehended among housemaids, it begins to look as if emigration 
from England -had been carried far enough at least for the comfort 
of the classes who do not emigrate. The great impediment to 
emigration is the want of means to pay passage-money, and ‘in 
this respect Australia and New Zealand are at a disadvantege 
compared with Canada, which those communities take apparently 
insufficient measures to redress, It is perhaps surprising, consi- 
dering the small numbers of the entire emigration to those colo- 
nies, that part of it should have been obtained from Sweden and 
Norway. If the colonies really require labour for their pro- , 
sperity, and if they have not money to pay for importing it, they 
could probably borrow, for that purpose as well as others, in- the 
London market. And if they were prepared to pay, and employed 
active agents, we should think that they might draw upon the 
rural districts of Englard more largely than they do. It is easy 
for magistrates and clergymen to diffuse information as to the 
prospects of employment in the colonies, and the means of reach- 
ing them; but unfortunately the colonial agents would select. for 
emigration exactly those tenants and parishioners whom it would 
be desirable to keep at home, while they would be apt to regard 
poachers and Internationalists as equally unprofitable articles of 
exportation. The colonies have long since rejected our crime, 
and they are equally determined to decline our idleness and im- 
providence. But they are most loud and unanimous-in protesting 
that neither ladies nor gentlemen need apply. We must’ keep 
our refinement of manner, and cultivation of intellect, and taste 
in dress and accessories, to ourselves, and-perbaps in course of 
time, and under stress of circumstances, it may be found possible 
to combine these ornamental qualities with some of those -which 
are declared to be alone useful in a new community. If the 
diffusion of knowledge among the working classes leads in future 
years to enlarged emigration, it will come to this—that the middle 
and upper classes will ‘be deprived of that assistance in the per- 
formance of domestic offices which they now with ‘increasing 
difficulty obtain. If-indigenous labour becomes scarce, it is not 
obvious from what quarter of the world labour can be imported. 
The Chinaman.and coolie are almost ubiquitous, but itis hardly 
to be expected that they will ever exhibit their industry and 
frugality and .other less admirable qualities in England. The 
coolie is eagerly invited to the West Indies and Mauritius, and 
the Chinaman, although uninvited and almost repelled, finds his 
way to Australia and New Zealand. Considering that famine in 
the East Indies occasionally sweeps away many thousands of 

rsons who would be certain to earn a subsistence in the West 

ndies, it seems desirable that the emigration of coloured races 
should receive greater encouragement than it does. Unfortunately 
it is liable to many kinds of abuses, and it is complained that the 
regulations necessary to prevent abuse check the legitimate de- 
velopment of business. An immigration agent for’Trinidad points 
with justifiable pride to the number of strong hearty men who 
might have perished from famine, to the number of women who 
have been rescued from degradation worse than death, and to the 
troops of healthy and intelligent children who will hereafter augment 
the supply of labour. These are undeniably beneficial results of 
a system which requires nevertheless to be carefully superintended. 
The coolie is useful and inoffensive, but the Chinaman, besides 
being personally disagreeable to European colonists, is apt to look 
sharply after his own interests, which may possibly conflict with 
theirs. Weare told that a Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives in New Zealand was appointed to inquire into Chinese 
immigration,. and they made a report which negatives various 
allegations which we believe are commonly bronght against the 
Chinamen. ‘They are said to be industrious and’ frugal, which 
no one doubts. They are also said to be as “orderly” as 
Europeans, which is certainly true in the sense that ‘they 
do not get drunk and shout and fight in the streets. ft 
is added that no special risk to the morality or security of the 
community need be apprehended from their presence, and that 
“they are not likely to introduce any special infectious diseases” 
into it. This assurance upon such authority will, we hope, be 
satisfactory to the European colonists, ‘The Chinamen are said to 
be well adapted for menial and light mechanical and agricultural 
occupations, but nearly all those who come to the colony do so for 
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purpose of mining, for gold. They occupy and turn to good 
whick pay the European miner, and 
they generally return to China:as soon as they have amassed 100i. 
If this be so, they are scarcely likely to become a constituent element 
in the formation of the race to which the New Zealander who 
will meditate among the ruins. of London may be expected to be- 
long. And it would appear to be better that they should not. It 
is difficult to believe that European civilization, whatever be its 
faults, would be improved by the admixture of a Chinese element, 
and it: is perhaps fortunate that the English colonist of New 
Zealand considers th and customs of his Chinese com- 


ie manners 
petitors disgusting. 


THE CANADIAN ARMY. 


YATHER more than a year ago we gave an account of the 
military organization of Canada, and of the efforts she was 
making to render herself independent of any permanent assistance 
from mother-country. Since we last wrote on the subject, the 
Dominion has been thrown almost entirely on its own resources, 
for the whole of the regular. forces, save a small portion con- 
stituting the garrison of Halifax, has now been withdrawn from 
the colony. Thevresult is by no means that Canada is defence- 
less. To use the words of the Adjutant-General of Militia in 
writing.of Quebec and Kingston :—“The British flag that floats 
over those ‘strongholds. is as vigilantly guarded, and the morning 
gun as regularly fired, by the Dominion Militia Artillery Corps, 
who have replaced the regular troops’at those stations for garrison 
duty.” The Canadians have only seen in the departure of the 
Imperial. troops an argument for increased exertion, and for 
developing. and perfecting their arrangements for defence. The 
official report of the Militia for the military year 1871-72 
shows. that marked progress has been made both. as regards 
numbers and efficiency. At the last enrolment in 1869 the 
enrolled reserve Militia, comprising every man liable to mili- 
tary service, numbered 656,066 men. In 1871 it had in- 
creased to 694,008. There is, it is true, a slight falling off 


in the paper strength of the active Militia, which atthe close of | bet 


1870 was 44,519, while on December 31, 1871, it was 439174. 
We fancy, however, that this decrease is more nominal tlian real, 
and that many of the 1,345 men who make up the difference 
existed only on paper. It is certain that in 1871 the training was 
fat more systematic and extensive than it had been previously. 
Out; of the total. number borne on the rolls of the active 
Militia at the close of the military year 1871-72, 34,414 
officers. and men underwent the annual training, of whom 
22)544, with 1,996 horses, were assembled at brigade or 
division camps of exercise for sixteen days’ continuous drill, 
and were paid and supplied as on actual service; 5,210 
officersand men, with 319 horses, were assembled in camps for 
eight days’ training, being _ and supplied under ordinary 

tions; while 8,760 officers and men performed the aunual 

at corps head-quarters, or, in the case of many garrison 
batteries, at. certain forts. where. they were put through a short 
course of gun drill and practice. Hitherto these latter have 
been chiefly trained as infantry, but in 1871, the services of com- 
petent’ ex-officers' and’ non-commissioned officers of the Royal 
Artillery having been. obtained, the garrison batteries have been 
trained to the use of their proper arms, and have fired the 
regulation allowance of shot and shell. The field batteries 
have also received due gunnery instruction. A great step 
im advancehas been taken by the establishment of two schools 
of artillery under the command of — trained’ officers 
of the game Aatillers, These schools have not only been em- 
ployed for purposes of instruction, but also as permanent garrison 
ae guard certain forts hitherto occupied by the Imperial 


Thee’ batteries may indéed be considered as representing the 
standing army of Canada, and a few details concerning them 
cannot but be interesting, for it must be remembered that, as they 
aré made up of volunteers from thé active Militia batteries, 
they present a fair sample of the whole of the artillery branch. 
Besides the anent staff of instructors, these two batteries, A and 
B, numbered at the date of last report 209 men engaged for twelve 
months, and 27 officers and men for three months. The average 

ht. of non-commissioned officers and men is in A Battery 
5 ft. 8$in., and in B Battery 5 ft. Sin.; the average chest 
measurement being'in A Battery 374 in., and in B Battery 37} in. 


Ting the year 1871, 45 candidates for commissions in the active 


tia ery obtained certificates at the schools of gunnery; of 
these’ 23 were first. and 13 second class certificates. Since the 
establishment of these schools the total number of first class 
certificates ‘obtained is'231, and of second class certificates 49. It 
18 evident, therefore, that there is already a good leaven of in- 
officers in the artillery branch of the Militia, and that 

soon there will bea large number of trained gunners. We may 
mention that at each of the gunnery schools there are 8 horses 
for the purpose of giving field artillery, and especially driving, in- 
struction. At present the number of field guns is small, being 
only 42, or 1 per 1,000 men; but the Adjutant-General of Militia 
8 “urges an’ increase. Of the 42 guns now in possession, 
6’ are ‘rifléd—6-pounder Armstrongs ; but it is in contempla- 
tion to atm all the batteries with M. L. R. g-pounder guns, such 
a8 are used by ourHorse Artillery, The great difficulty is to obtain 
4 sufficient number of suitable horses, and the Adjutant-General 


recommends that such as mee required should be enrolled in 
each battery, a retaining fee being given of 10 dollars’ per horse 

r annum, and a daily allowance of one dollar when'calléed out for 

uty. Some such plan might ay with advantage be adopted’ 
by us for horsing guns of’ position’ or even’ the Control’ waggons.' 

he garrison artillery, consisting’ of 70 batteries, is now, as we 
have above remarked, being carefully trained’ to its proper duties, 
and, with the ex of the four Quebec batteries, seems to be 
a progress. With, however, the exception of two 7-in: 
breechloader guns, all the guns are’oldé smooth-bore pieces: This 
defect will no doubt be remedied as’ nioney becomes available 
for the purchase of rifled The i ce attached to the 
artillery is shown by a recommendation’ that the limit of training 
should be extended from 16 to 32 days. 

The Engineers are few in number and have’ scarcely received 
any instruction in thei’ special duties; It is proposed, however; 
that in future instruction shall be given at the gamery schools. 
Of the three companies, of a total strength of’ 232 officers and 
men, one received its first lesson in field’ engineering’ last year. 
Of the other two, one is composed of men in the employment 
of the Grand Trunk Railway Company, and ought, owing to the 
nature of the daily occupations of its members, to be very useful in 
the construction and repair of railways during war. The Adjutaut- 
General urges that the number of companies’ should be increased 
till there is one in each district. He also recommends that there 
should be a telegraph company duly provided with a tus in 
each province, and that pontoon trains should be formed: 

The proportion of cavalry is as small as that of Engineers, there 
being cnly one regiment, 5 squadrons, and g independent troops— 

iving a total of 1,571 officers and men—in the whole Dominion: 

he increase of this arm and its organization in district regiments 
is suggested. It is also urged that, as is recommended in the 
case of the artillery, the trainingyshould be extended to wet 
two days, and that the horses should be enrolled. That the 
cavalry is, however, very efficient even under present conditions 
may be gathered from the fact that ‘the New Brunswick regiment 
marched from its headquarters into camp in two days, each troop 
accomplishing on an average eighty miles, including the distance 


1871 315 candidates for commissions. Of these 42 obtained 
first class and 273 second class certificates. 
- But the Canadian military atthorities are by no means con+ 
tent with imparting merely theoretical instruction, for all over 
the country troops were assembled in camps’ and practised in 
field manceuvres. It is to the credit of the officers: command+ 
ing that these manceuvres were: carried on in such a manner 
as to prove that the changed conditions of modem war and 
the modifications in tactics consequently rendered’ necessary 
are as fully recognized in Canada as in the most advanced school 
in this country. Nor were the Canadian Militia’ altogether 
without experience in earnest campaigning. In’ the beginning 
of October 1871 the distant province of Manitoba was dis- 
turbed by a Fenian invasion, and the Government consequently 
determined to send a reinforcement of 27§ officers‘and men to 
strengthen the small force:occupying Fort Garry. On the 12th 
October the Adjutant-General received the order, a foree was 
omptly raised, and on the 18th of the following month the expe- 
tion’ reached its destination, having thus accomplished at an 
unfavourable season of the year, in less than one: month, journey 
for which the previous expedition had required’ three months. 
The great difficulty which the Canadian Government has to face 
is that of volunteering. It seems that this method of keeping corps 
complete is nearly worn out, many captains finding it necessary, to 
the great detriment of discipline, personally to entreat men to join. 
There is also this great evil, that as long as the voluntary system 
lasts, it is often necessary to grant commissions to incompetent men 
solely on social grounds. Besides, the willing men‘ have become 
somewhat tired of taking on themselves a duty which ought to be 
shared by all; and though a certain number of’ re-engagements 
for a second period of three years do occur, they will, it is 
expected, soon cease. Such being the case, astrong feeling, shared 
by the Adjutant-General himself, is growing up that the time 
has arrived for making service in the active tia’: compulsory. 
The obligation indeed already exists, but the law has not yet been 
put in force. It is, however, probable that a change in this respect 
will'soon take place ; and when it does, the mili position of 
Canada will be strong indeed. Even without reckoning Columbia, 
where the reserve Militia system is only now being introduced, 
the Dominion numbers nearly 700,000 men between the ages of 
18 and 60 liable to mili service. In the course of some six 
years'a large = of these will have passed through the 
active Militia—already indeed many have done so—and will be 
thus fairly trained soldiers. Even as itis, 30,000 men, thoroughly 
fit to take the field, could be assembled at any point on the frontier 
within four or five days, and these would have in support a 


| | 
d consists' of 636 companies’ in 76 battalions, and several inde- 
pendent companies. The great’ defect’ in this’ branch of the = 
service consists in the weakness of the companies, which number | 
rather under 56 men each on an average, and in the fact that there 
\ are’ many independent companies, and that’ battalions are con- 
"7 sequently too small, many battalions at the annual training ouly 
turning out about 250 or 260 strong. The men’ are however 
fairly drilled, well armed, clothed, and equipped, and remarkable 
for their discipline. In the course of a few‘years'this‘arm cannot 
fail to be at all events highly efficient as regards officers, for the 
i schools of instruction, of which’ there are four, turned out in 
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reserve of about fcoace men, of whom 13,000 men would 
belong to the active Militia. Nor have the authorities contented 
themselves with a mere vague enactment that every man between 
the ages of 18 and 60 is liable to serve when called upon to do 
80; but the whole of the reserve Militia is enrolled by districts, 
and there is a permanent recruiting staff of officers whose sole 
duty is to forward the number of men required. Indeed in this 
icular the Canadians seem to have borrowed from the Germans. 
‘It might be as well were we to take a hint from our er & 
There is at present in England a o but, we believe, daily 
diminishing objection to universal liability to mili service. 
That it will be pang f ere long to have recourse to it we can 
scarcely doubt. Until, however, we learn, with or without the 
lesson imparted by a Jena or a Sedan, what is the only sound 
rinciple of national defence, it surely could inflict but a slight 
Coie on the population were we to adopt at all events the 
principle of universal enrolment by districts. This would be a 
step in the right direction, and would tend to prepare men’s minds 
for one still further in advance. We attach no great importance 
to the common assertion that the nation would not stand such a 
burden as would be imposed by universal liability to military 
service. In Canada we see a large English population not only 
accepting the principle but on the point of carrying it into effect, 
and what Englishmen can submit to in Canada cannot be too 
much to expect from Englishmen in England. Otherwise we 
should have to confess with shame that the patriotism of which 
in words we boast has in practice died out amongst us, that luxur 
and a high state of civilization have killed us, and that the only 
true Englishmen are to be found on the banks of the St. Law- 
rence. 


REVIEWS. 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S LETTERS AND CONVERSATIONS.* 


HIS is an extremely interesting book, and a singularly good 
illustration of the value which, even in an age of newspapers 
and magazines, memoirs have and will always continue to have for 
the purposes of history. The reflections which it contains on French 
litics from 1848 to 1859 are such reflections as one might 
Hook for in vain in speeches or articles. They would not be found 
in speeches, because statesmen seldom say exactly what they 
think, or all that they think, but only so much as seems suitable 
for the occasion, — to the taste and understanding of an 
audience ; nor yet in the press, because articles are written hastily, 
often by inferior people in a reckless spirit, and with a view to 
excite rather than to inform or control the popular mind. In 
these letters and conversations we have one of the keenest political 
thinkers of his generation expressing his views on passing events 
with perfect freedom, candour, and directness, subject in many in- 
stances to the cross-examination of another vigorous and congenial 
intelligence. No expression of views addressed to the public 
could have the same simplicity and truthfulness; no subsequently 
written disquisition could have the same value as showing pre- 
cisely what the impression was which each change in the situation 
made as it oul. For this is what the historian most desires, 
and can most rarely get from a trustworthy source; to him the 
= and mistakes of the wise are the most precious of all 
ta. 

Probably few men have had a more comprehensive conception 
of politics as a subject of science, in which facts should be care- 
fully collected and deliberately investigated, than Mr. Senior had ; 
or a more constant sense of being present at the making of 
history, a more anxious desire to discern what is permanently 
important in the events of the hour, to recognize and estimate 
their ultimate historical bearing. The pains he bestowed on his 
journals and conversations are the best proof of this. It was there- 
fore a singular piece of good fortune that brought him into rela- 
tions with De Tocqueville, whom he was fitted to appreciate, and 
out of whose conversations he was at great pains to select what 
was best worth noting down and preserving. His society was 
evidently very congenial to De Tocqueville, uud in it the latter, 
whose naturally desponding temperament as well as a tinge of 
pride and reserve prevented him from displaying his full powers 
in general company, found himself cheered and stimulated, and 
seems to have been in all respects at his best. 

These two volumes consist partly of the correspondence of De 
Tocqueville with Mr. Senior, partly of Mr. Senior's notes of con- 
versations at which he was present, written out as soon as possible 
afterwards, and in some cases submitted for revisal to De Tocque- 
ville, who added notes modifying any statement which he thought 
did not precisely represent his views. Mr. Senior laments that in 
his version the grace and delicacy of the spoken words evaporate ; 
but their more solid merits at any rate remain—they are admirably 
clear as well as concise. Throughout the buok one is struck by 
the same qualities as those which make the Democracy in America 
and the Ancien Régime models in their kind. We have the same 
judicial calmness, the same exquisitely fine powers of observation, 
the same ingenuity in tracing out causes and connecting facts of 
diverse orders with one another, the same comprehensive grasp of 
politics and society as a whole, of the relation of social and 
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economical phenonfena to the power and working of Government; 
finally, the same grace, finish, and lucidity of style. Very pleasant 
too are the glim we get here and there of his personal charac- 
ter and home life, which Mr. Senior’s daughter, who edits the 
book, has judiciously kept as a sort of background to the politica} 
discussions which form its main theme. The manuscript seems to 
have been prepared so carefully that there was comparatively little 
left for an editor to do, but what there was has been done with great 
od sense and good taste. Now and thenasentence, or evenanentire 
etter, we ge have been omitted, as relating to matters purely 
ephemeral and personal, but the space saved by such retrenchments 
would scarcely exceed a few pages; and as any one who had set 
out with a determination to use the pruning-knife would pro- 
bably have cut away passages which, though not positively im- 
portant, we should have been sorry to lose, we are not disposed to 
regret the view Mrs. Simpson has taken of her duties. She has 
rendered a great service to readers by prefixing a very full table of 
contents, by whose aid one can follow each topic as it comes up 
from time to time for discussion. 

The main theme of these letters and conversations is of course 
the contemporary politics of France. There are some interesti 
bits of literary criticism, and some remarks on English affairs (of 
which more hereafter) ; the rest of the book is virtually a running 
commentary on the Revolution of 1848, the rise of Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, the coup détat, and the earlier period of the 
Empire. It is wonderfully penetrating and profoundly melan- 
choly. The faults and weaknesses of France are laid bare with a 
hand not unpatriotic indeed, but perfectly truthful; her dangers 
are shown to arise from the political ignorance of some classes and 
the indolence of others, as well as from a too even balance of 
equally selfish parties. Unhappily these faults and dangers are 
almost exactly those which the last two ‘years have shown to be 
still present and formidable; one of them, the ascendency of 
Socialism over the minds of the working classes, may even be 
thought to have grown more serious. The permanence, among so 
many external changes, of these sources of mischief, shows that 
De Tocqueville did not err in thinking them deeply seated, and in 
foretelling a long period of unrest for his country. Nothing can 
be more remarkable than the way in which some of his criticisms 
and prophecies, which might have seemed fanciful when they were 
uttered, have found their illustration or fulfilment in the Listory 
of the years 1870-71. 

Everything is put with so much terseness and elegance that it 
is impossible to summarize, and not easy even to select pass 
to be extracted without injuring them by removal from their con- 
text. All that we shall attempt is to indicate the dominant ideas. 
in De Tocqueville’s conception of the contemporary political situa- 
tion, and to urge those who have leisure to read the book to see 
how he works these out in detail. We begin with the Monarchy 
of July. He regretted, if not its fall, yet certainly the time and 
the manner of its fall; but he thought it an ignoble and unworthy 
system under which France was not improving. Writing in 
August 1847, he says:— 

You will find France calm and not unprosperous, but anxious. Men’s 
minds have been subject for some time to a strange uneasiness. In the 
midst of ron me more profound than any we have enjoyed for a very 
long time, the idea that our present position is unstable besets them. As for 
myself, though not without alarm, I am less anxious; I do not exaggerate 
our danger. I believe that our social edifice will continue to rest on its 
present basis, because no one, even if he wish to change its foundation, can 
point out another. But yet the state of public feeling disturbs me. The 
middle classes, cajoled and bribed for the last seventeen years by the Govern- 
ment, have gradually assumed towards the rest of the nation the position of 
a little aristocracy, and without its higher feelings; one feels ashamed of 
being led by such a vulgar and corrupt aristocracy ; and if this feeling 
should prevail among the lower classes, it may produce great calamities, 
And yet how can a Government be prevented from using corruption, when 
the nature of our constituencies makes corruption so convenient, and our 
centralization makes it so easy? The fact is that we are trying an experi- 
ment of which I cannot foresee the result. We are trying to employ at the 
same time two instruments, which I believe have never been combined 
before—an elected Assembly and a highly centralized Executive. It is the 
greatest problem of modern times. We have proposed it to the world, but it 
has not yet been solved. 

Three weeks befc~e the outbreak of the Revolution of 1848 he 
had said in the Chamber, among violent murmurs of dissent :— 

Revolution is not far off. Without doubt the disorder does not break out 
in overt acts, but it has sunk deeply into the minds of the people. Look at 
what is passing in the breasts of the working classes, as yet, I own, tranquil. 
It is true that they are not now inflamed by purely political passions in the 
same degree as formerly, but do you not observe that their passions from 
political have become social? Do you not see gradually sega, them 
opinions and ideas whose object is not merely to overthrow a law, a Ministry, 
or even a dynasty, but society itself—to shake the very foundations on 
which it now rests? Do you not listen to their perpetual cry? Do you not . 
hear incessantly repeated, that all those above them are incapable and un- 
worthy of governing them ? that the present distribution of wealth in the 
world is unjust, that property rests upon no equitable basis? And do you 
not believe that when such opinions take root, when they spread till they 
have almost become general, when they penetrate deeply into the masses, 
that they must lead sooner or later—I know not when, I know not how—but 
that sooner or later they must lead to the most formidable revolutions? 
Such is my deep conviction; I believe that at this moment we are slumber- 
ing on a volcano, 

Again :— 

The great and real cause of the Revolution (of 1848) was the detestable 
spirit which animated the Government during this long reign ; a spirit of 
trickery, of baseness, and of bribery, which has enervated and degraded the 
middle classes, destroyed their public spirit, and filled them with a selfish- 
ness so blind as to induce them to separate their interests entirely from 
those of the lower classes whence they sprung, which consequently have 
been abandoned to the counsels of men who, under pretence of serving the 
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eir heads with false ideas, . . Sooner or later 
lye cola ety moet bare been upset, even if it had reposed on a really 
democratic basis. But it rested on the most selfish and grasping of pluto- 
cracies. There were no nomination seats for the nobles; no scot and lot 
joroughs for the agitators, no venal ones for the millionaires; the road to 
wer lay along one flat and level terrace of bourgeoisie, looked up to with 
ety and dislike by the multitude below it, and looked down on with 
sorn, amounting to disgust, by the better born and better educated classes 
aiove it. 

With this feeling as to the impossibility of reconciling different 
clases to one pea it is not surprising that De Toc morte should 
nothave expected a long life for the Republic of 1848-51. We find 
him speculating on its extinction and its probable successor on 
almost the same data and in almost the same terms as those which 
are used now respecting the present Government of France. For 
some time he scarcely ventured to predict the time and immediate 
causes of its fall, thinking the agricultural Monarchists as for- 
midable as the Socialists of the cities. Butin 1851 it became 
clear enough that the real danger was from the President. 

De Tocqueville, however, though he believed Louis Napoleon un- 
scrupulous enough for anything, and saw him surrounded by a 
g of knaves and desperadoes, thought him too irresolute to 
strike a decisive blow at the Assembly and the Constitution. 
Nor, although he says 
the people are now in a state of mind in which, whatever be its follies or its 
usurpations, they will side with the executive ; they are thoroughly sick 
of revolutions, and would sacrifice the Constitution to avoid a contest, 


does he seem to have supposed that there was any power in the 
President’s hand sufficient for his purposes :— 


He may acoup détat, he may summon a constituent in 
defiance both of the Constitution and of the Assembly. This would fail ; 
the army and the National Guard would side with the Assembly. It is 
very doubtful whether the President and the Assembly together could effect 
a coup d'état. Neither of them could do so in opposition to the other. 


Signally as this prediction was falsified, it was not, when made, 
an unreasonable one. For the army had in all previous struggles 
gone with the people, as it would probably have done this time 
also had not all its honest leaders been seized by Louis Napoleon 
and his fellow-conspirators. Nor could any one have supposed 
beforehand that they were capable either of so much daring or of 
such unparalleled atrocities :— 


“This,” said Tocqueville after the coup d'état Sooaie 23, 1851), “isa 
new phase in our history. Every previous revolution has been made by a 
litical _. This is the first time that the army has seized France, 
und and gagged her, and laid her at the feet of its ruler... . He began 
to conspire from November 10, 1848. His direct instructions to Oudinot, 
and his letter to Ney only a few months after his election, showed his deter- 
mination not to submit to Parliamentary government. Then followed his 
dismissal of Ministry after Ministry, until he had degraded the office to a 
clerkship. Then came the semi-regal progress, then the reviews of Satory, 
the encouragement of treasonable cries, the selection for all the high appoint- 
ments in the army of Paris of men whose infamous characters fitted them 
to be tools, Then he publicly insulted the Assembly at Dijon ; and at last, 
in October, we knew that his plans were laid. It was then only that we began 
to think what were our means of defence, but that was no more a conspiracy 
than it is a conspiracy in travellers to look for their pistols when they see a 
band of robbers advancing.” 
His subsequent criticisms of Louis Napoleon’s policy vary but 
little from the idea with which they start—that his first necessity 
is to keep the middle classes scared by the spectre of Socialism, 
and to occupy the minds of all classes by a restless foreign policy, 
especially by successful wars :— 

What I fear is that when this man feels the ground crumbling under him 
he will try the resource of war. It will be a most dangerous experiment. 
Defeat, or even the alternation of success and failure which is the ordinary 
course of war, would be fatal to him, but brilliant success might, as I have 
said before, re-establish him. It would be playing double or quits. He is 
by nature a gambler... War with a Bonaparte means the Rhine... . 
Depend on it this Government can exist, even fora time, only on the con- 
dition of brilliant, successful war, or prosperous peace. It is bound to be 
rapidly and clearly victorious. If it fail in this it will sink, or perhaps in 
its terrors and its struggles it will catch at the other alternative, peace. 


But De Tocqueville’s opinion of the political capacity, though 
certainly not of the moral character, of Louis Napoleon seems 
afterwards to have risen. His head proved strong enough to 
bear his elevation. His plans, though never comprehensive or 
masterly, were constantly varied with a sort of watchful cunnin 
which, if it did not ensure success, avoided fatal calamities, it 
was, however, bitterly mortifying to De ‘Tocqueville to see 
England, which he not only admired but loved as a second country, 
grovel (as he thought) before this blood-stained adventurer at 
the time of the Crimean war; and there are some reflections, not 
more stringent than true, not only on the ignorance of forei 
politics displayed by even our most considerable men, but on the 
ostentatious hardness and selfishness of our attitude towards other 
Countries :— 

The Indian mutiny and the Crimean war show how lit 
is for England abroad. ‘There was everything to sree oman 
—similarity of race, of religion, of civilization. Your loss of India could 

ve served no cause but that of barbarism. Yet I venture to affirm that 
the whole Continent, though it detested the cruelties of your enemies, did 
not wish _ to triumph. Much of this is, without doubt, to be attributed 
to the evil passions which make men always desire the fall of the prosperous 
and the strong. But much belongs to a less dishonourable cause—to the 
Conviction of all nations that England considers them only with reference 

her own greatness ; that she has less sympathy than any other modern 
nation ; that she never notices what passes among foreigners, what they 


k, feel, suffer, or do, but with relation to the use which England can “ 


make of their actions, their sufferings, their feelings, or their thoughts; and 
my When she seems to care most for them, she really cares only for herself, 
this is exaggerated, but not without truth, 


There are a good many curious little remarks on English affairs 
in the book which remind one how unlike we are to France in this 
at least—that although we have no revolutions, our public ques- 
tions and the whole aspect of our politics really do change from 
decade to decade. It is quite amusing, for instance, to of the 
commotion created by the so-called Papal Aggression, and to think 
how dead all that has fallen now, and how far we have drifted in 
many other respects from yd cores in 1852, when the admission 
of six-pound householders just begun to be talked about. De 
Tocqueville's views on England are perhaps as just as those of an 
foreigner can be; but bed are sometimes very wide of the mar 
both as regards individuals and classes. A stranger is of course 
necessarily at the mercy of those whom he meets; so it is per- 
haps not be | wonderful that he should have supposed, as it 
would seem he did, that Mr. Henry Reeve had some reputation 
among us as a writer; or, on the other hand, that the Whig - 
nobility whom he met at Lord Lansdowne’s were a fair type of 
the English aristocracy generally. We are throughout struck 
by the exaggerated estimate he formed of the merits of 
the English highest class. It may, however, be that the pas- 
sion for mere enjoyment and indifference to their public duties. 
was less marked among them fifteen or twenty years ago than 
it unfortunately is now, and that they had not then so fully 
identified themselves with the new plutocracy, which acquires- 
their faults so much more easily than their virtues. But one 
might run on for ever discussing the interesting questions, social 
and literary, as well as political, which these letters and conversa- 
tions raise ; and which, if they do not always solve, they at any 
rate always illuminate. De Tocqueville does not seem to have been 
particularly well read out of the history and literature of his own. 
country; in variety and copiousness of information he must have 
been inferior to some of the great English talkers of the last two 

nerations—certainly, for instance, to Mackintosh and to Macaulay.. 

ut there is a keenness of observation, a brightness, a fertility 
about his talk, which make this deficioncy scarcely noticed ; and 
in these two volumes nothing is more remarkable than his com- 
manding superiority to every other eminent Frenchman whose 
conversations are reported. Such men seem to rise more and more- 
oy a, France. She certainly does not need them less than 

e 


THE GREAT LONE LAND.* 


Ce BUTLER occasionally propounds theories with 
which we cannot entirely agree; he sometimes indulges in 
writing which strikes us as being not in the best possible taste ; 
and perhaps he is a little more voluminous than we could wish. 
But, whatever faults an ill-disposed critic might contrive to dis- 
cover in his book, he is a companion for whom we gradually learm 
to entertain a very warm liking, and from whom we part at the 
last page with sincere regret. He is to all ap ce a soldier 
by predilection ; he has a genuine love of an adventurous life ;, 
and when his promotion was arrested by the impossibility of pro- 
curing the necessary funds under the purchase system, he looked 
about for some more exciting career than that offered by the dull 
routine of barrack life, and found an opportunity for active exertion 
in the Red River Expedition. His tastes and prejudicesare of at 
not uncommon in his profession. He has no t opinion of the- 
Parliamentary system ; he does not venerate the memory of Mr. 
Cobden, nor is he even stirred to lively enthusiasm at the name of 
the late lamented Prince Consort; he has evidently strong views 
as to our duties towards our colonial empire, and is of opinion that 
we put up with a great deal more Yankee insolence than is de- 
sirable, Of these sentiments, as they only crop out acorn 
we need say nothing; and, right or wrong, they are not particularly 
original, and might be echoed by a many soldiers. But 
Captain Butler has other qualities more distinctly his own. He 
has a very warm appreciation of wild nat scenery, and 
no little skill in reproducing his impressions. He has a 
genuine kindliness towards beasts and men. The indignation 
with which he speaks of cruelties perpetrated upon Indians, 
horses, and dogs is fervid and creditable to him; nay, though 
he has the instincts of a sportsman, he makes a confession which 
we fear will injure his character with those who love killing 
in the abstract. He tells us how once, after a hard fight, he 
mastered a huge bull buffalo, and triumphantly returned to Fort 
Kearney with six tongues hanging from his saddle. But, he 
strangely adds, “never since that hour, though often but a two 
days’ ride from buffalo, have I sought to take the life of one of 
those noble animals”; and for this he gives the eccentric reason 
that the buffalo is fast vanishing from the land. Surely, one 
would say, that should be a reason for joining in the scramble over 
the last relics of the past. The sentiment is so uncommon that 
Captain Butler runs great risk of an accusation of sentimentality. 
We will, however, leave him to his critics, and confess that to our 
taste the softheartedness which he displays upon this occasion, 
and upon others when a dog is knocked into insensibility, or an 
Indian tribe extirpated, gives a decided charm to his pages. 

The Great Lone Land of which Captain Butler discourses is a 
region whose existence is scarcel though it is of course 
more or less dimly recognized, by most Englishmen. It is that 
vast territory which intervenes between Canada and the Rocky 
Mountains to the North of the United States. Captain Butler 


* The Great Lone Land. Captain W, F. Butler. London: Sam 
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it by the Red.River-of the North, which rises close to 
sources. of the Mississippi. It empties itself into Lake 
Winni Lake Winnipeg is a great lake even for North America, 
and besides: the Red River, it receives the waters of two hu 
rivers. One of them, the Winnipeg, descending from near the 
shores of Lake Superior, has: twice the volume of the Rhine, 
whilst the other, the Saskatchewan, coming from the Rocky 
Mountains, is longer than the Danube. The Winnipeg, according 
to Captain Butler's account; must be a singularly beautif 
stream, though not as convenient as might be wished hoe practical 
purposes, It ones alternately into broad lakes and contracts 
into a narrow c el, broken by innumerable rapids. It was, 
however, successfully descended by the Red River Expedition in 
1870, which was unlucky enough to be eclipsed in popular 
interest by certain contemporary events of rather greater eae 
tude in.the neighbourhood of ‘a: more historic stream. The Sas- 
katchewan waters a fertile vey throughout its length of some 
1,200 miles, and betweeu them the two rivers form a line of water 
communication by which, when the short interval from the 
Winnipeg to Lake Superior is traversed by a canal, it will be 
possible to pass ‘from Quebec to the-foot of the Rocky Mountains, 
some 3,000 miles away. Any one might learn thus much from a 
map, but probably the importance of this extraordinary y aese 
of rivers is rarely appreciated. For, as Captain Butler 
had good reason to know, the vast territory thus watered is 
at present amongst the most thinly inhabited parts of the h’s 
surface. After the suppression of Riel, the dictator of the little 
rebellion in Manitoba, Guptain Butler was despatched on a mission 
to the sourcesof the Saskatchewan, with the object of investigating 
the present condition of the countryand its motleyinhabitants. The 
country itself is a vast basin waiting to receive the overflowing 
atream of population which at present expends itself on less remote 
districts: Till it comes the traveller must be prepared, for rough 
work, Even at starting, and in summer weather, the Captain 
encountered. annoyances which might deter a mere vacation 
tourist. To say nothing of the pleasures of society amongst the 
rowdies of the Western States, where every other word is an 
oath, and the one recreation of the natives consists in the con- 
sumption of an indefinite quantity of “straight drinks,” the 
insect world seems to exceed anything encountered by Mark 
Tapley. The Captain’s description of the dense ciouds of 
mosquitoes which darkened the air in his ride by the Red River 
fairly makes one’s flesh creep with a sympathetic shiver. He and 
his pony were exposed to “choking masses of biting insects; no 
mere cloud thicker and denser in one place than in another, but 
one huge wall of never-ending insects, filling nostrils, ears, and 
eyes.” They were a “mountain of mosquitoes.” They were 
six or eight deep on the horse’s skin, and every sweep of the hand 
crushed myriads. We do not wonder that Captain Butler 

alloped for bis life with hands and face cut and bleeding. The 
Sious, it is said, killed their captives by exposing them for a night ; 
and, in short, th 


soup. 
We know not whether these plagues will expire under the in- 
fluence of civilization. But there is not much: doubt that another 
enemy of travellers is fast disappearing, Blackfeet and Crees and 
Sioux are following tlie buffalo, and themselves recognize their 
inevitable extermination. It is a melancholy spectacle, and it is 
impossible not to sympathize with Captain Butler’s indignation at 
the brutal manner in which the process is being carried out. The 
white savage speedily becomes a more detestable brute than the 
red; for the red man has in hint some glimmerings of religion and 
poetry of which the white has lost all trace. Captain Butler 
tells us of a gallant exploit of certain American soldiers who 
surprised a village, already regan Soup the smallpox, arid slew 
man, woman, and child to the number of a hundred and seventy, 
with no more remorse than they would have a a in killing 
rattlesnakes. He has rumours of still worse atrocities, such, for 
example, as an intentional introdtiction of smallpox amongst the 
Indians by certain traders. Assuming this, as we presume we may, 
to be nothing but a wild fiction, it is still unpleasantly illustrative 
of the feeling which exists between the races when such stories 
= current as at least credible. We wish that there were a 
tter chance that these crimes might disappear before the dis- 
appearance of their victims; and yet we must suggest to Captain 
utler that he scarcely strengthens his case by talking about the 
beauties of the Indian character. That the Indians have been 
maligned we fully believe, and we have as little doubt that they 
havedegenerated, Yet it strikes one as rather absurd to quote Long- 
fellow and Fenimore Cooper as witnesses for true Indian character 
in opposition to the evidence of eye-witnesses. Indeed when 
Captain Butler is not indulging in a little rhetoric, excusable 
on aps under the excitement produced by narratives of cold- 
looded barbarity, he himself tells us some very unpleasant 
things about his Indian friends. He describes, for example, the 
mode in which the noble savage now goes on the war-path; how 
one party, being afraid to attack their enemies, and anxious to 
obtain a scalp, dig a body out of a fresh grave, and how a gallant 
young chief; being hospitably received by two women and their 
children one evening, gets up in the middle of the night, kills 
them all, and returis.in triumph with their scalps. The sa 
knows no better, urges sr utler; but that is just the o 
jection to him. The Indian's “sole toil and thought,” he tells 
us, is war, and he invites us to admire the rude bravery 
which prefers extinction to slavery. We admire it; but we 
can hardly regret the extinction of a simply fighting animal 


e very air seems to be turned into live mosquito 


as much as we ‘should otherwise do. The preference of 
extinction to slavery means really that’ the Indian will rather 
die than work. When the game ge ap he nmst take to 
agriculture; and that is a weakness which we can hardly cal 
noble, and which will certainly doom him to destruction, ur 
less it can be surmounted. Indeed if it be true that fighting 
the Indian’s only trade, the white maw is in some degree excused. 
Tn old days, cal tribe tried to extirpate all the rest, and tle 

therefore kept each other in equilibrium. The only differencs is 
that another tribe of less destructible materials is now taking a 
share in the contest, and the weaker combatants are’ graduall 

crushed by its advance. Other influences, as Captain Butler tel 

us; fight on the same side. The smallpox has extirpated whole 
families and tribes of tlie Indians. In his journey Captain Butler 
found everywhere tlie most painful evidences of its destructive 
power. Hecalculatesthat 1,200 Indians had died of its ravages daring 
the winter, out of a total population, if we understand him rightly, 
of about eight thousand ; and the plague was still continuing, and 
likely to continue. Characteristically enough the invalids went 
on to their very last gasp horse-stealing and scalp-hunting, and 
they sometimes dropped dead in swimming rivers on these errands 
in the very height of the disease. Attributing their sufferings in 
some way to the traders, they did their best to spread’ the infec- 
tion, and thus to take vengeance in their death. When we add 
the influence of the “ fire-water,” the sale of which is now for- 
bidden on English territory, it is plain that the Indians have still 
more deadly enemies than the rifle and the bowie-knife. That 
they must go seems clear; and it is hard to feel much regret 
for their loss. If a ferocious savage requires: to occupy one thou- 
sand times as much ground as would keep a decent white 
family, is it not better that he should disappear? Yet, we 
must add that this byno means diminishes the crime of deliberate 
extermination. We should not shoot the savage down because 
we cannot stop the ravages of the smallpox. Some experiments 
indeed seem to prove that, if we would only give the Indian time 
and treat him kindly, he might be gradually civilized, and induced 
to abandon that exclusive delight in war by which he is at present 
characterized. No duty is more incumbent on the central Govern- 
ments both of the United States and the British territory than to 
give him every chance, hopeless as the prospect may seem, and to 
= _ stop to the brutalities so forcibly described by Captain 

utler, 

We must take leave of Captain Butler with one parting 
criticism. Why do Americans and Englishmen. travelling in 
America invariably oust the good old word “ begin” to make room 
for “commence.” We could wish that Captain Butler had shown 
them a better example. 


LANNEE TERRIBLE.* 


WV — VICTOR HUGO is in one very important respect the 
- © opposite of Leonardo da Vinci. Leonardo, though he pos- 
sessed the creative faculty in great strength, was at the same time 
so critical, and attached so much importance to the critical over- 
looking of work in progress, that in him the artist always laboured 
under the strict superintendence of a critic only too fastidious, who 
exacted an almost unattainable perfection, and retarded production 
to a degree which posterity must lament, however grateful it may be 
for the exquisite taste and finish of those things which he allowed to 
pass. M. Victor Hugo, on the contrary, is an artist, and a great 
artist, working quite absolutely without any self-criticism what- 
ever, and too profoundly convinced of his own right to publish 
whatever his genius may suggest to submit to the restrictions of 
any criticism from without. There can be no question that an 
artist may do as he pleases; he is, as Goethe said, a privileged 
person’; he is not to be bound by rules founded on the practice of 
other artists; but, although this unbounded freedom belongs to 
him as a natural right, he exercises it at his own peril. There is 
always, in his case, the danger of losing art for want of that disci- 
line-which is essential to sound artistic production of any kind. 
he form of energy which we call genius is in itself energy and 
little more—a great force, but a force which can produce nothing 
permanently worth having unless it is consistently directed b 
the governing power of a judgment almost independent of self- 
delusion, a judgment capable of setting itself outside the work 
done, and even outside of the work as it is being done, to keep 
it steadily in safe directions. The safety of am artist may be 
compatible with great originality, and even with great auda- 
city, just as a horse may be taken safely by a consummate 
equestrian wheré it could not go safely itself, and where 
au inferior rider would inevitably come to grief; but origi- 
nality and audacity are sure to lead to danger unless governed 
by the high controlling power of the cool critical intellect. Now 
. Victor Hugo is a fine example of what may happen to a man 
of genius when his self-confidence is absolute. For several years 
past he has not produced a single work which an intellectual 
reader could tolerate in its entirety, though at the same time he 
never publishes anything which does not bear the marks of unde- 
niable power. All who know into what intellectual habits the 
author of Odes et Ballades and Les Orientales has of late years 
suffered himself to fall, will be fully prepared for the sort of work 
which abounds in L’ Année terrible. The mass of it is mere 
raving, but there are passages of great power, and even of exqui- 
site beauty and tenderness, which no one but a born genius could 
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sho has patience enough to find them. The subject is a magnifi- 
esr pat admirably adapted to the purposes of poetry, were it 
no: so near to us that political feeling 1s sure to intrude to the 
detiment of poetical effect, not only in the mind of the poet 
as he composes, but in that of his readers as they follow him. 
The great national rivalries in which the late war began, the 
tremendous scale. of the preparations, the hurry and unreadi- 
ness of the French, the vast organization of the German 
forces, the awful pause before the first blood was shed, the 
succession of crushing defeats, the grand disaster of Sedan, the fall 
of the Empire, the colossal siege of Paris, the famine within the 
beleaguered city, the horrible winter with all its unnumbered 
woes—all these things are as grand as anything in Homer himself, 
and as good material for-a great epic as any to be found in history. 
But M. Victor Hugo has not the self-direction necessary for the 
composition of a ge epic. In him the powers of the narrative 
+ are continually paralysed by the intervention of a shallow 
political philosophy, and the explosions of a vuigar kind of 
triotism. It is intelligible that a writer who for many years 
been ee, attached to the Republican idea, and as 
assionately opposed to Ceesarism, should give the rein to these 
eelings in his writings; but it is surprising that.a man who, if not 
cultivated, has enjoyed every possible opportunity of becoming so, 
should have a philosophy and a patriotism so inherently and 
irredeemably vulgar. NW Victor Hugo does not see things as 
men of culture see them, either in France or elsewhere; he sees 
things like a man of imperfect education and strong passions. His 
own countrymen of the cultivated classes do not take him au 
sérieux. And this leads us to observe what a good thing it might 
have been for France if she had had a poet just now endowed with 
Victor Hugo’s energy, in combination with true culture and sound 
judgment. One or two of the younger poets have these latter 
qualities in great perfection; Coppé and Manuel have them, but 
who has Hugo’s fire ? 

The work before us is not really a poem, but a collection of 
boutades in verse, often pungent and effective, sometimes delicate 
and tender, more aeogoentiy garrulous about the writer’s personal 
opinions and concerns. It would be easy indeed to present the 
whole composition in a ludicrous aspect, and a foreign critic is 
especially tempted to do so, because a writer so essentially French 
as Victor Hugo is always sure to say a great deal which may be 
made to look absurd by simply translating it into another language. 
It will, however, be fairer alike to the poet and to our readers to 
indicate some of the nuggets of pure ore which are to be found 
in the unordered mass. 

There is a fine passage in the Prologue about the difference be- 
tween the people in the higher sense and the mob. There is too 
much of it, so that it loses force in diffuseness ; but the following 
verses contain the essence of the poet’s judgment of /a foule;— 

Ah! le premier venu, bourgeois ou paysan, 
L’un égoiste et Pautre aveugle, parlons-en 


Tl entre dans l’orgie en sortant de la gloire ; 
Allez lui demander s’il sait sa propre histoire, 
Ce qu’était Washington on ce qu’a fait Barra, 
Son cceur mort ne bat plus aux noms qu'il adora. 
Nagutre il restaurait les vieux cultes, Jes bustes 
De ses héros tombés, de ses aieux robustes, 
Phocion expiré, Lycurgue enseveli, 
Riego mort, et voyez maintenant quel oubli! 
Il fut pur et s’en lave ; il fut saint et l’ignore ; 
Il ne s’apergoit pas méme qu’il déshonore 
Par Veuvre @aujourdhui son ouvrage dhier, 
Tl devient Vache et vil, lui qu’on a vu si fier. 

* 


L'honneur lui semble lourd, rouillé, gothique ; il raille 
Cette armure sévére et dit: Vieille ferraille! 
 Jadis des fiers combats il a jou le jeu ; 
Duperie. Il fut grand, et s’en méprise un peu, 
Tl est sa propre insulte et sa propre ironie. ~ 
There is a fine touch in the soqgetion between the two nations; 
two pages and a half about the greatness of Germany, then 
at the end three monosyllables for France, “O ma mére!” 
This effect is repeated elsewhere in the volume, and successfully, 
but it might be easily abused, and might readily degenerate into a 
mere rhetorical trick. 
The portraits of the King of Prussia and the Emperor Napoleon 
are more concentrated than might have been expected :— 
L’ogre du droit divin, dévot, correct, moral, 
Né pour étre empereur et rester caporal. 
This reminds one of Byron’s manner; it is equally terse and 
pointed, but it fails in accuracy, because the Emperor of Germany 
possesses the most valuable of all Imperial qualities, that of sur- 
rounding himself with the most able men, and letting them 
their full share of fame without jealousy of their greatness. Not 
to have perceived and noted this is one of those marks of yul- 
garity we have referred to; the vulgar Frenchman cannot see 
‘wherein consists that element of superiority which made the 
Emperor William what he is. In the same spirit Victor Hugo 
writes of the German army round Paris :— 
La nuit donne l’assaut 41a lumitre. Un cri 
Sort de lastre en détresse, et le néant a ri. 
cécité combat le jour; la morne envie 
+ Attaque le cratére auguste de la vie. 
This could only be effective with an ignorant audience ; a cultivated 
one would be aware that there was as much intellectual light in 
the army that surrounded Paris as in the city itself. 
There is considerable grandeur in the few disdainful words 


Napoleon. The temptation to so diffuse a-writer must have lain 
rather in the direction of elaborate and vindictive satire, but the 
following is incomparably more telling :— 

Leur empereur avait le nétre pour hochet, 

Il riait : Viens petit! Le,petit vient, trébuche, 

Et son piége le fait tomber dans une embiiche. 

O France! un coup de vent dissipe en un moment 
Cette ombre de César et cette ombre d’armée, 
Guerre ou est la flamme.et Pautre la fumée. 


And there is no more concerning the subject of Les Chdtiments. 
M. Victor Hugo’s literary process ap to be as nearly as 
possible as follows:—An idea occurs to him, and, acting on the 
excellent old principle of striking whilst the iron is hot, he imme- 
diately puts this idea into verse, quite regardless of the proportion of 
space it may happen to occupy, and with indifference to its 
relative force as affecting the rest:of the composition. Whether 
the book was written consecutively or by ents to be put in 
order afterwards, this regardlessness of relation.is one of sits most 
striking and characteristic faylts. It is peculiarly character- 
istic too.of M. Victor Hugo that some of the es which have 
least to do with the action are entirely about himself. For 
example, under the heading “ Novembre,” we have no less than 
four pages “A l’évéque,qui m’appelle athée.” These pages are 
clever and powerful, but they have not the slightest imaginable 
connexion with the subject of the volume. Immediately ,after- 
wards comes a touching lyric to a child .who-was.ill during the 
siege. From the name Jeanne which occurs in the fourth, stanza 
we conclude that the little gr was the poet's favourite grand- 
child. The structure of this lyric makes it E impossible (the 
effect being accumulative) to give an idea of it without quoting 
the whole. Victor Hugo is always ing when he writes 
about children, and this is as charming as any of his previous 
compositions in the same kind :— 
Si vous continuez d’étre ainsi toute pale 
Dans notre air étouffant ; 
Si je vous vois entrer dans mon ombre fatale 
oi vieillard, vous enfant ; 
Si je vois de nos jours se confondre la chaine 
Moi qui sur mes genoux 
Vous contemple, et qui veux la mort ponr moi prochaine 
Et lointaine pour vous; 
Si vos mains sont toujours diaphanes et fréles, 
Si, dans votre berceau, 
Tremblante, vous avez lair d’attendre des ailes 
Comme un petit oiseau ; 
Si vous ne semblez pas prendre sur notre terre 
pour 
vous laissez errer, Jeanne, en n ‘ 
Vos doux yeux 
Si 4 ne vous vois pas gaie et rose et trés-forte, 
i, triste, vous révez, 
Si vous ne fermez pas derriére vous la porte 
Par oi vous arrivez 
ijn vous vois pas comme une belle femme 
archer, vous bien porter, 
Rire, et si vous semblez étre une petite ame 
Qui ne veut pas rester, 
Je croirai qu’en ce monde ow le suaireau lange 
Parfois peut confiner, 
Vous venez pour partir, et que vous étes ange 
Chargé de m’emmener. 
This is very delicate and tender, and quite finished in form too. 
Some pages further on there is a fine bit about the forts of Paris, 
in which the poet’s taste for a certain kind of sublimity is free to 
operate on the kind of subject best fitted for it:— 


Ils sont les chiens de garde énormes de Paris. 
‘Comme nous pouvons étre & chaque instant 
Comme une horde est 14, comme l’embiiche yile 
Parfois rampe jusqu’a l’enceinte de la ville, 
Ils sont dix-neuf épars sur les monts, qui, le soir, 
Inquiets, menacants, guettent l’espace noir, 
Et, s’entr’avertissant dés que la nuit commence, 
Tendent leur cou de bronze autour du mur immense. 
Ils restent éveillés quand nous nous endormons 
Et font tousser la foudre en leurs rauques poumons. 
* * * 
On dort, on oublie. . .—Eux, ils sont 14, formidables, 
Tout & coup on se en sursaut ; haletant, 
Morne, on préte l’oreille,.on se penche . . onentend 
. Comme le hurlement profond d’une montagne. 
‘Toute la ville écoute, et toute la campagne 
Se réveille ; et voila qu’au premier grondement 
Répond un second cri, sourd, farouche, inclément, 
Et dans lobscurité d’autres fracas s’écroulent, 
Et @’échos en échos cent voix terribles roulent. 
Ce sont.eux. 
This is as grand a description of the voice of great guns, and its 
effect upon the mind, as anything in modern literature. The 
versification, too, is masterly in the extreme, full of the most 
subtly invented and powerful effects of sound. In the part on 
January there is, on the other hand, an admirable use of the 
smallest and most familiar facts, told in language all the more 
forcible for its simplicity :— 
J’ai payé quinze francs quatre eufs frais, non pour moi, 
Mais pour mon petit Georges et ma petite Jeanne. 
Nous mangeons du cheval, du rat, de Yours, de lane. 
Paris est si bien pris, cerné, muré, noué, 
Gardé, que notre ventre est l’arche de Noé; 
Dans nos flancs toute béte, honnéte ou mal famée, 
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Pénétre, et chien et chat, le mammon, le pygmeée, 
Tout entre, et la souris rencontre I’éléphant. 
Plus d’arbres ; on les coupe, on les scie, on les fend ; 
Paris sur ses chenets met les Champs-Ely 
On a l’onglée aux doigts et le givre aux croisées, 
Plus de feu sécher le linge des lavoirs, 
Et i’on ne dongs plus de chemise. 
After a while the poet comes back to his little granddaughter, 
this time not in stanzas, but in the regular alexandrines of the 
poem. All that he says to her or of her is a, the feelings 
of the poet and those of the grandfather being blended in the most 
charming manner. The following is an exquisite expression of an 
idea which has saddened many a parent :— 
Vous vous transfigurez sans cesse, et le temps méle 
e quu fait, lenja erriere 
Santimes de lui-méme. 
On se souvient de tous, on les pleure, on les aime, 
Et ceseraient des morts s'il n’était vivant, lui. 

Victor Hugo likes the clergy as little as his friend Garibaldi 
likes them. One bishop, as we have seen, called him an 
“atheist,” which he very sufficiently resented; another bishop, 
the Bishop of Ghent, keeps a newspaper which said that, ‘if he 
were not a madman, he would be a brigand.” The poet did not 
like this either. The recollection of it occurs to him @ propos of 
the month of June, and he writes a page and half of very pointed 
verses on the subject. It. is always advantageous to a really 
skilful poet to have his feelings deeply stirred in any way what- 
ever; it is for him to be angry, and that Victor Hugo really 
‘was angry the following extract will sufficiently prove :~ 

Je n’ai pas de palais épiscopal en ville, 

Je n’ai pas de prébende et de liste civile, 

Nul temple n’offre un tréne & mon humilité, 

Nul suisse en colonel ne brille & mon cété, 

Je ne me montre pas aux gros yeux des ganaches 
Sous un dais, & ses coins ayant quatre panaches ; 
* s 

Je n’ai ni marguillier, ni bedeau, ni syndic, 

Ni custode, ni clere, ni diacre, ni vicaire, 

Je ne garde aucun saint dans aucun reliquaire ; 
Je n’ai pas de miracle en bouteille sous clé ; 

Mon vétement n’est pas de diamants bouclé; 

Je ne suis pas payé quand je fais ma priére ; 

Je suis fort mal en cour; aucune douairiére 

Ne m’admire quétant des sous dans un plat rond, 
La chape d’or au cou, la mitre d’or au front ; 

Je ne fais point baiser ma main aux bonnes femmes ; 
Je vénére Te ciel, mais sans le vendre aux ames ; 
On ne m’appelle pas monseigneur ; je me plais 
Dans les champs, et mes bas ne sont pas violets. 

- 

J’ai lutté pour le vrai, pour le bon, pour l’honnéte 
Et j’ai subi vingt ans l’exil dans la tempéte, 

* 

Et je fais mon devoir ; et c’est pourquoi, mes fréres, 
Au dire du journal de l’évéque de Gand, 

Si je n’étais un fou, je serais un brigand. 

However democratic may be Victor Hugo’s opinions, it is im- 
possible for an author who feels and knows the prodigious import- 
ance of literature to humanity to regard without reprobation such 
an act ag the burning of the library of the Louvre. His pages on 
that topic are as eloquentas any in the volume—an eloquence 
which proceeds from genuine regret that the people should know 
no better. 

Tu viens d’incendier la Bibliotheque ? 


J’ai mis le feu la, 
—Mais c’est un crime inoui, 

Crime commis par toi contre toi-méme, infame! 

Mais tu viens de tuer le rayon de ton ame! 

C’est ton propre flambeau que tu viens de souffler ! 

Ce que ta rage impie et folle ose briler, 

C’est ton bien, ton trésor, ta dot, ton héritage ! 

Le livre, hostile au maitre, est & ton avantage, 

Le livre a toujours pris fait et cause pour toi. 

Une bibliothéque est un acte de foi 

Des générations ténébreuses encore 

Qui rendent dans la nuit témoignage a l’aurore. 

* * 

As-tu done oublié que ton libérateur 

C'est le livre ? 
After this a torrent of eloquence continues to attack the incen- 
diary, who at the end answers simply :— 

—dJe ne sais pas lire. 

We should owe an spology to the reader for a review which is 
little more than a string of scarcely connected extracts, were it 
not that it so far resembles and represents the incoherent nature 
of the poem under consideration. It has no unity, no charpente, 
no artistic government subordinating one ~~ to another; the 
poet has written almost without plan, and altogether without 
self-restraint. Still the volume contains very many fine 1 
rising like islands out of a wearisome ocean of verbosity. it is 
oc to be regretted, in the interests of poetic art, that a man 
gifted, as Victor Hugo has been gifted, with the most energetic 
and sincere feeling, with great moral courage, with masterly com- 
mand of language, and with true poetic invention, should have 
= so much work by mere incapacity to act as his own critic. 

hat a magnificent artist he Fee ge have been if, to all his other 
gifts, the prodigality of nature had added temperance and sanity ! 


LEGENDS OF LAKE LADOGA.* 


HIS small contribution to the knowledge of folklore vill 
amuse all who love to stray for a while in the regions of the 
wild and wonderful, and will be more especially acceptable to 
those who have made themselves acquainted with as much 
Slavonic mythology as is to be found in Mr. Ralston’s valuable 
Songs of the Russian People. Such specially educated readers will 
regard the information which is given by Dr. Bertram, and which 
a are to one particular district in Northern Russia, as supple- 
mentary to the general description of Russian superstitions to be 
found in the pages of Mr. Ralston. 

Dr. Bertram is known as a proficient in Slavonic and Finnish 
literature, but the chief source of his exceptional familiarity 
with the legends of Lake Ladoga was, according to his own 
account, a scullerymaid who had come from its banks, and who 

ursued her useful vocation for several weeks at his residence in 

t. Petersburg. He discovered her erudition by asking her whether 
three white stripes were still to be seen on the surface of the lake, 
for he met not with a dry affirmative, but with the story con- 
nected with the alleged phenomenon. It appears that upon a 
certain occasion, when Peter the Great happened to be on the 
lake, the water became rough. This was an insult to be resented, 
so the Czar, having steered himself safe ashore, took a whip in 
his hand and inflicted three lashes on the lake, which still retains 
the marks of its wholesome castigation. Dr. Bertram knew this 
story perfectly, but he was delighted with the intelligence of the 
scullerymaid, and she in turn was delighted with his attention, 
Her stock of local legends was considerable, but when she began 
to reveal it in the kitchen the cook would hear nothing of such 
nonsense. So it is all the world over. Two opinions diametrically 
opposite may be found on the same subject, and neither may be 
absolutely wrong. We remember the criticism pronounced by 
a half-educated man into whose hands a translation of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses had accidentally fallen—“ There are some good 
whoppers in that book!” 

Finding her learning at last appreciated, the scullerymaid 
asked Dr. Bertram if he would not like to hear some more tales, 
He was only too glad of his opportunity, allowed her to talk at 
will, noted what she said, and hence arose the book before us, 
We should rather say the greater part of the book, for Dr. Bertram 
with touching conscientiousness owns that he has obtained some of 
his legends from other sources. This little license he is sure needs 
no excuse (es braucht wohl keine Entschuldigung), but we all 
know that the assertion that no apology is required is a kind of 
mild apology in itself. Dr. Bertram has done his best to atone for 
his venial transgression by pretixing the letter “M” to all tales 
not told by the intelligent scullerymaid. Why was this particu- 
lar letter selected ? ‘The student of German folklore will instinc- 
tively reply that “M” stands for “ Miindlich,” a prefix or affix 
commonly used to distinguish oral from written tradition. We 
object, however, that stories proceeding from the lips of a scullery- 
maid are fully as oral as those which are evoked from the memory 
of a cottager. Let us surmise, for want of better information, 
that “ M.” stands for “ Mein” and indicates that the specified tales 
were obtained by Dr. Bertram with more exertion on his own part 
than when the scullerymaid asked leave to pour out her stores of 
erudition before him. 

The Vodyany, or Water-spirit, we already know as a leading 
figure in the records of Russian superstition; but Dr. Bertram 
gives us two — respecting this class of demon which perhaps 
are not generally known. According to one of these, a farmer, 
tilling his field on the banks of the lake, saw a Vodyany rise from 
the waters, who was clad like a man, but whose face was covered 
with fine hair like that of a mouse. In reply to the peasant’s 
inquiry as to the intention of his visit, the Vodyany said that he 
desired assistance against the king of the lake, and that such 
assistance would be gratefully rewarded. The farmer, asking for 
further information, was desired to comeon the following day with a 
hatchet, take his station on the bank, and strike at the third of three 
waves which would pass before him. With these injunctions he 
complied, and standing up to his knees in water, cleft the third 
wave, which was much more violent than the other two. When 
he returned to his field, it had been liberally sown with gold and 
silver coins, and he became a wealthy man. On the strength of this 
story one may surmise that the tale of the Emperor Peter and his 
whip was merely an attempt to connect a mythical tradition with an 
historical and popular person. According to the second story, & 
farmer saw a V yany sitting on the shore, and asked leave to 
wash his back, which he had soiled by lying on the grass. The 
spirit complied, and the farmer taking advantage of the situation, 
nares out a piece of chalk, and marked his back with a cross. 

othing could be more offensive to the Vodyany than this symbol 
of Christianity ; and the farmer was one of those bigots of the 
Mahommedan school who allowed a choice between tribute and 
conversion. If he, the farmer, and his house were made fireproof, 
if the wolf were kept away from his flocks, and if, in case of too 
much rain, his fields were drained into the lake, the cross would 
be wiped from the back of the Vodyany; otherwise not. The 
Vodyany accepted the conditions, the offending mark was 
obliterated, and (the usual moral) the farmer became rich. 

The great importance attached to the death of the Russian 
peasant, and the strong belief that the souls of the departed linger 
upon earth, have been largely illustrated by Mr. Ralston, Further 
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illustrations are supplied by Dr. Bertram. Suicides, he tells us, 
buried without ceremonial and altogether unclad, shriek every 
night from their graves until their bodies are turned, so as to lie 
with the face downward. In the native village of the scullery- 
maid a farmer hanged himself, and was buried in unclad condition 
his wife having made a present of his shirt to one of the local 
authorities. His “ Umran,” or ghost, accordingly appeared on 
three successive nights, and asked for the needful article of 
apparel. The work of restoration was not to be performed with- 
out difficulty ; but the ghost was so pertinacious that the shirt 
was ultimately buried with him, and was fastened to the ground 
with a wedge. Indeed a dead Russian seems to be particularly 
fastidious about his shirt. Without the assistance of the 
scullerymaid, Dr. Bertram picked up an odd story about two 
brothers who lived in the vicinity of St. Petersburg. One 
was rich and the other was poor, and on the death of the 
latter his relict persuaded the wife of the former to give him 
a new shirt, that the corpse might be decently interred. This 
transaction occurred during the absence of the rich man, who, 
when he returned, flew into a violent rage, took an old, patched- 
up shirt to his brother’s house, and prepared to pull the superior 
article from the body. Suddenly the dead man’s hand caught him 
by the wrist, and no power of priestly exorcism or holy water 
could loosen it. It was cut off with a knife, and the shirt was not 
removed. 

Of the institution of marriage the Russian peasant seems to 
entertain a view similar to that of the modern French dramatist, 
and several of the songs translated by Mr. Ralston illustrate the 
feelings of husbands and wives who dislike their lawful partners 
and tly prefer somebody else. Some of our readers may re- 
member the following lines sung by a discontented husband :— 

Oh, arise thou terrible storm-cloud ! 

Strike dead my wife’s father ! 

Pierce her mother with thy arrow ! 

Beat my young wife to death with the rush of rain! 
But spare, spare the fair maiden, 

The fair maiden, my older love. 


This state of domestic infelicity, which seems to be very general, 
is forcibly illustrated by a story in Dr. Bertram’s collection 
which indicates a very remarkable state of society. A woman 
in the village could not endure her husband, but was deeply 
enamoured of a much younger man. Reproached by her husband 
for her coolness, she advised him to go into a forest, prostrate 
himself before the birch-tree, and ask counsel of the “ Beresinka” 
—that is to say, the spirit by which that particular class of tree is 
inhabited. Her sole design was to get him out of the way, but 
he pretended to take her advice in good part, and left the house 
with his gun. His departure was speedily followed by the arrival 
of her lover; but he soon returned, and, crying out that he had been 
stricken blind by the Beresinka, desired to be laid by the hearth. 
This was good news for the wife, who complied with his request, and 
presently heard him snore. In the meanwhile she had cooked some 
porridge for her paramour, who, being daintily inclined, could not eat 
it without butter. There was none in the house, and while she was 
gone to buy some, her husband, springing up, shot the young 
sinner through the heart, and, contriving to hide the wound, force 
some of the porridge into his victim’s mouth. He then assumed 
his place by the hearth. The conduct of the wife on her return 
could not have been imagined even by M. Octave Feuillet. Ob- 
serving the condition of her dead lover, she spitefully exclaimed :— 
“ You turned up your nose at my porridge, and that’s why it has 
choked you.” Another tale, belonging to the same moral atmo- 
here, shows the virtue of penitence under the most unfavourable 
circumstances. A wife whose evil propensities carried her further 
than the erring lady in the preceding story, which ends with epi- 
grammatical abruptness, not only detested her young husband, but 
was also considering how she might most readily murder him. 
At last she persuaded him to come with her to a certain well, the 
edge of which, if struck with a hatchet, would, according to 
“in ead belief, act as a philtre, and contrived to push him down, 
aving first dealt him two blows on the back of the head. The 
man was extricated by a neighbour, who, having chanced to 
pass by the well and hear his groans, laid him on the grass, 
and asked him how he had thus come to grief. “ I don’t know,” 
was the reply; but the Samaritan, knowing the state of his 
friend’s ménage, hastened to his house, where Clytemnestra had 
gone comfortably to bed. Being questioned, she was no more 
communicative than her husband, but simply answered that her 
husband had gone somewhere, whither she did not know. On the 
neighbour boldly charging her with her crime, she replied that her 
husband must have fallen into the well by accident, and 
to the proposition that he should be brought home. en 
he had been brought home accordingly, she tended him with the 
greatest care for about three months, at the end of which he re- 
covered. His neighbours advised him to prosecute her for the 
felonious attempt to murder, but she vowed that she would stay 
pom by hanging herself. So the good-natured man forgave 
er, and they lived happily together ever afterwards. 

The “Domovoy,” or household spirit, whose attributes are 
described at length by Mr. Ralston, appears in Dr. Bertram’s 
legends in a special capacity as sprite of the stables and outhouses 
(Domovoy chasain), and the broad statement that he sometimes 
appears in the likeness of the proprietor of the house is curiously 
illustrated. A certain Geen S——, taking stock of the cattle 
in his cowhouse, observed that while those on the left hand 
throve even too lustily, those on the right were half-starved. 
The cowkeeper attributed the phenomenon to the operations of 


the spirit, who was in the habit of shifting the fodder from ona 
side to the other, and a hearty thrashing was the reward for this 
absurd information. His report, however, was confirmed by the 
German Intendant, who declared that he had seen the spirit with 
his own eyes, in the bodily likeness of the Gen himself. 
Further investigation was deemed expedient; so one night the 
General saw the fodder properly distributed, ordered his people 
to retire, and locked up the cowhouse. After midnight he re- 
turned, and saw his own counterpart moving the fodder exactly 
in the manner he had heard described. He cleared his throat 
with a loud noise, and the spectre vanished; but within a week 
the General was a corpse. 

It is matter for regret that Dr. Bertram has increased his 
amusing little book by the addition of a few supplemental pages, 
which contain what he calls “ Folgerungen ”—a word which is to 
be translated “ results” or “ consequences,” but which we, on the 
principle of /wcus a non, should prefer to render “ things of no 
consequence.” While he listens patiently to his instructive 
scullerymaid, and notes down her teachings, we sympathize 
with him heartily; but when he begins to argue that Slavonic 
pou affords wholesome nourishment for the soul, and to 

ent that a faith so admirably suited to the wants of a people 
is in danger of being extinguished by Christianity, we cannot 
join in his lamentation. It is one thing to value popular legends 
as materials towards the extension of ethnological learning ; 
it is another thing to hope that the superstitions which they 
illustrate will remain for a definite time articles of a theological 
creed. Schopenhauer may consistently admire Buddhism as pre- 
senting a theory which harmonizes with the results of a certain 
course of philosophical thought to be found in Europe. But 
why any philosophical theist, pantheist, or atheist should desire 
the conservation of the rude superstitions of the Russian peasantry 
we fail to understand. 


THE FRAGMENTS OF MCENAS 


a many of our readers will be of opinion that all that 
can be known, or at least all that need be known, about 
Meecenas is to be found in the Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Mythology. Very few fragments of his literary productions exist, 
and no one will found to gainsay the sentiment expressed by 
the writer of his life in that publication, that we probably have 
not suffered any great loss by their destruction. Maecenas may have 
been, and probably was, an excellent judge of literary merit in 
others, but he was certainly a very inditlerent writer himself. 
Nevertheless there may perhaps be some who will sympathize 
with the attempt to extract from the extant fragments dd Meocsens 
anything that seems to throw light upon subjects of classical 
lore, and even in this case the disjectt membra poeta, utterly 
fragmentary as they are, can be turned to some account. 

he name of Mecenas is familiar to every schoolboy from 
the frequent appearance it makes in the Odes and Satires of 
Horace, and from its standing at the head of so many of the Odes 
and Epistles as the name of the person to whom they were 
addressed. More advanced scholars will call to mind the allusions 
to Mecenas in the works of Tacitus and Quintilian, and the 
passages quoted from his writings in other less known authors. 
All the particulars that could be "pees together concerning 
his life and character had probably appeared in print before, 
and perhaps nothing can added to Ralph Schomberg’s 
elaborate Life of Maecenas, with Critical, Historical, and Geo- 
graphical Notes, which was published in 1766. The scarcity of 
this volume must be great, for it has altogether escaped the 
researches of Lowndes. But unquestionably none but a German 
would have taken the trouble to scrape together all the pas- 
sages from antiquity in which the name of Mecenas is mentioned, 
and to give an account of all the books that have been published 
in modern times that speak of his life and works. All, how- 
ever, that can now be known, or probably ever will be known, 
of Meecenas has been collected and printed in the volume whose 
title may be read below, where it may be seen that so unusual a 
collection as is implied in the words Tironiana et Macenatiana 
has actually reached a second edition which appears auctior et 
emendatior. 

Of the first part of this little volume, the Tironiana, we do not 
purpose now to say anything. The Macenatiana is divided into 
five sections, entitled respectively :— 

1. De iis qui de Mecenate adhuc scripserunt. 

; 2. Mecenatis vita et mores. 

: 3. De Mecenatis domo, villis, hortis aliisque, 

5 4. De Mexcenatis scriptis, additis eorum fragmentis. 

N 5. De Mecenatis in literas Romanas meritis. 
Under the first three heads we have presented to us a good deal 
of information which may be read epitomized in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Biography and Mythology. As regards these points, we will 
only observe that the usual mode of spelling the name, with the 
diphthong instead of the vowel in the first syllable, is proved to be 
correct by the Greek form Marcijvac, as used by Plutarch and 
others ; that the name in full is written Caius Cilnius Mecenas ; 
and that several monograms were written in the course of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries on the subject of his life and 
character. We need not enter into particulars. Suffice it to say 


* Tironiana et Macenatiana, sive a Tullii Stipe et C. Cilnii Macenatis 
operum fragmenta que supersunt, collegit ac de vita et moribus utriusque 
scripsit Hr rtus Lion Phil. Dr. in Academia Georgia Augusta priciin 
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‘that Mzecenas was what in modern phrase would be called.a well-' 


educated man, that he did not enjoy good health and was un- 
fortunate as his matrimonial connexions, but that of his 
philosophical principles nothing certain is known. But there is 
.one passage from his works which has been quoted by the writer 
of the article already referred to,.as.a specimen of his style, and 
upon which he observes cautiously that it has been conjectured 
-from these lines that Macenas belonged to the sect of the Epicu- 
reans. The lines are as follows:— 
: Delilem faeito manu 
Devilem pede, coxa; 
Tuber adstrue gibberum 
Lebricos quate dentes ; 
Vita dum superest, bene est. 
Hane miki vel acuta 
Si sedeam cruce, sustine. , 
Now we may observe that everything that is known of Mecenas 
points him out as a perfect specimen of the Epicurean school, and 
of the habits of mind which are supposed to be usually associated 
with that philosophy. These lines could not have been written 
with any other object than to parade the dogmas of that philoso- 
phic school, and we are indebted to Seneca for their preservation, 
who does not quote any passage from Mecenas except for the 
express purpose of disparaging the votary of the school of 
mace al which was most conspicuous as a rival to the Stoic 
‘discipline. 

We proceed to extract from the Mecenatiana all the remaining 
passages of Mzcenas’s writing which have come down to us, as it 
is easily possible to compress them within the compass of a single 
article. Of course we omit the speech attributed to Mecenas by 
Dio Cassius, lii. 14, urging Augustus to establish an Empire, 
which, though in all probability it represents Mascenas’s real senti- 
ments, cannot be taken as containing his exact words, even through 
the medium of a Greek translation. His writings, if not valuable, 
must at least have been numerous. * It is unquestionable that he 
composed both in prose and verse, and the fragments are arranged 
by his editor under seven different heads. Many of them appear 
to have been quoted for the purposes of grammatical or philo- 

ical criticism. 

The first is given us by Charisius, a grammarian of the fifth 
entury. He quotes the line 

Jugeribus fumans calido cum farre catinus, 


in illustration of the fact that catinwsis of the masculine gender. 
This means that the word catinus is in use as well as catinum, and 
Charisins pe pes! preferred quoting an author of the Augustan 
age, though of so little repute,as Maecenas, to giving a reference 
to the better known works of Pliny, against whom it might be ob- 
jected that he belonged to the silver age. 

The next passage appears in the Life of Horace commonly as- 
cribed to Suetonius, and though it is not adduced for grammatical 
purposes, we intend to enlist it in this service. The author of the 

ife quotes it as rt of an epigram in proof of the love entertained 
by Meecenas for Horace. The lines are— 

Ni te visceribus meis, Horati, 

Plus jam diligo, tu tuum sodalem 

Ninnio videas strigosiorem ; 
to which is added the line which, if it belongs to the same epigram, 
must be more or less corrupt—namely, 

Horatii Flacci, ut mei, esto memor. 


The use we make of this extract is to argue that the o final of 
verbs is, strictly speaking, common even in writers of the Augustan 
, in spite of the prohibition of the Public School Latin Primer. 

e writer of that Primer, after asserting that words in o are 
long, adds with his usual gnilenphionl inaccuracy that the quan- 
tity of words in 0, especially verbs and proper names, fluctuates 
in different authors and at various ceras. Now it is certain that 
authors of all ages occasionally used it short, and that the later 
the author the more commonly it is found short; but there is 
nothing in the instances which can fairly be called fluctuation. 
“ Fluctuation ” is just one of those words which indicate the vague 
and unphilosophical mind of the compiler of the Primer. When 
the first person singular in o is found short in Ovid and Macenas, 
is somewhat oftener so used by Juvenal and Martial, and is as 
often short as long in the later writers, it is absurd to give the 
rule that o final is long, and still more absurd to speak of the 
oneeptionnl use of it as short, as fluctuating. 

the iambic line 
Hic nympha cingit omnis Acheloum senem, 
we must be content to say nothing. 

The next surviving passage is the most corrupt of all the re- 
mains of Mzcenas that have come down tous. Different editors 
have in vain tried their hands upon it, and there are more various 
readings than words in the five lines which we will give as they 


appear in Albert Lion’s edition, without pledging ourselves to the | 
correctn 


ess of his representation of them :— 
Lugent o mea vita te zmaragdus 
Beryllus quoque Flacce, nec nitentes 
Nuper, candida margarita, quero 
Nec quos Thynica lima perpolivit 
Anellos, nec iaspios lapillos. 
We leave our readers to exercise their patience, if they are so 
inclined, upon this most corrupt passage, and proceed to the next 
fragment, which consists of three lines of an address to Cybele :— 
Ades huc, ades Cybele, Dea montigena Dea, 
Age tympano sonanti quate flexibile caput ; 
Latus horreat flagello, comitum chorus ululet. 


This at any rate is more intelligible than the preceding extract. The 
next is from some poem called Octavia, most likely a tragedy. It 
is preserved by Priscian, who cites it in proof of pecto, i 
in its perfect tense peri, as well as perui and pectivi. The line, 
which it is hopeless in its present shape to attempt to reduce to 
any kind of metre, is 

Pexisti capillum, nature muneribus gratum. 


vith this line may be coupled the concluding part of a hexa- 
meter, 
. « + Mexisti retia lecta, 
which is similarly adduced in proof of the perfect form next 
existing as well as nevui. In another reference to Mecenas we 
have the word volucrum attributed to him in place of the Cicero- 
nian form, volucrium. There are two other allusions to Mescenas 
in this same relation. It appears that he is the only writer who 
uses the word Quéritem im the singular, and tornum as a 
masculine. 
The next passage occurs in Seneca :— 
Ipsa enim altitudo attonat summa, 


Like most of the other passages of our author, it is involved ‘in 
considerable obscurity. The difficulty here is whether summa is 
an accusative plural or a nominative singular. None of these, we 
may remark, can be turned to any account except on the score of 
philology. It will be observed that they are quoted.as if Me- 
cenas were an unexceptionable authority, which for such purposes 
he undoubtedly was. Tho next passage is a whole hexameter line, 
and gives us a real sentiment which is intelligible :— 


Nee tumulum curo, sepelit natura relictos, 

This, and the following, 

Id et in vino est ; ministrat faciles oculos, pulchriora reddit omnia, et 
dulcis juventz reducit bona, 
may be looked upon as savouring of the Epicurean philosophy. In 
the same relation perhaps may be classed the two questions which 
he is said to have put to Virgil :-— 

3 Quid Virgili satietatgm homini non affert ? 
an 

Quo pacto quis.altam felicemque fortunam servare potest ? 


But though we have-said that Meecenas may be appealed to.as a 
first-rate authority in a matter of verbal accuracy, a violation of 
which would correspond to what we should in the present day eall 
a vulgarism, he cannot be considered, as indeed the short passages 
already exhibited prove, as a model of style; and the next three 
portions of sentences are quoted by Quintilian as instances of 
alfected separations of words that ought to have been amore 
closely connected, as 

Sole et aurora rubent plurima. 
Inter sacra movit aqua fraxinos. 
Ne exequias quidem unus inter miserrimos viderem meas. 

The only remaining passages from the works of Mecenas have 
been preserved in one of Seneca’s epistles. Seneca quotes it in 
proof of the resemblance of the man to his own productions :— 

Quid turpius amne silvisque ripa comantibus ? Vides ut alveum lintribus 
arent, versoque vado remittant hortos.— 

Quid, si quis feminx. cirro crispate, et labris columbatur? Incipitque 
suspirans ut cervice laxa feratur nec more.— 

Tyranni irremediabilis factio rimantur, epulis lagenaque tentant domos.et 
sepe mortem exigunt.— 

Genium festo vix suo testem, tenuisve Cereris fila et crepacem molam 
focum mater aut uxor investiunt. 

We have given the whole as arranged by the editor, but we can 
have no doubt that the words Quid twrpius are Seneca’s, and that 
the first extract begins with the word Ammne. The difficulty of the 
whole passage is so great that we venture to give La Grange’s 
version of it :— 

Est-il rien de plus pitoyable que les tournures afiectées dont Mécdne se 
sert dans son traité de la parure? Il y parle d’une riviére dont les rives 
font cortege aux foréts ; de petites barques qui labourent son lit; derames 
qui frappent desjardins renversés. 

Que dira-t-on de ces lévres qui pigeonnent une femme, dont les cheveux 
en boucles sont artistement frisés, et qui dit en soupirant, qu’on la porte 
sans déranger sa téte ? 

Que penser de ces fagons de parler: nul homme du tyran, une faction 

inguerissable : ils s'insinuent par les festins, ils tentent les maisons par les 
bouteilles, ils soutirent la mort. Que dire d’un génie, qui est & peine témoin 
de sa propre féte ; d'une mére ou d’une femme, qui habillent les fils ou la 
méche d'un cierge; d’une masse de farine salée et pétillante ? 
Our readers will, we think, consider that the expressions in this 
last extract amply bear out the character which Seneca assigns to 
them when he describes them as exactly resembling the character 
of their composer, exhibiting as they do feeble and affected 
transpositions of words. Their very obscurity he presses into the 
same service, as he dilates, evidently with the utmost contempt, on 
the Epicurean carelessness and negligence of the writer, to be seen 
alike in his daily life, his loose style of dress, and his effeminate 
companions. He even argues, from the style of his composition, 
that the praise of gentleness which had been generally assigned to 
him was not really his due, that what had been called mildness 
was nothing but a licentious effeminacy. 

We shall at least not be overstating the case if, after having 
presented to the reader every existing fragment of Meecenas, we 
anticipate his judgment that the world is not much the worse off 
for the loss it ed sustained in that no more of them survive. 
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TYRWHITT'S CHRISTIAN: ART.* 


R. TYRWHITT comes before the public with a most flaming) 
M imprimatur in the shape of a preface by Professor Ruskin, 
who is anxious'to assure us that he likes Mr. Tyrwhitt’s writing 
better than his own; that while on the principles of art they are 
absolutely one, Mr. Tyrwhitt knows more of men and their ways; 
that the tenor of the book is sound, and its teaching warm and 
true; with much more to the same eflect, winding up with an 
emphatic commendation “ asking all who have aitherto credited 
my teaching to read these lectures as they would my own; and 
trusting that others who have doubted me will see reason to put 
faith in my friend.” Strong, however, as is Mr. Ruskin’s belief 
in his friend, we may venture to doubt if it equals his 
friend’s apparently unlimited belief in himself. In one respect 
there is a marked resemblance between them, for Mr. ‘Tyrwhitt 
has’ studiously imitated Mr. Ruskin’s later and debased style, 
which first came in with the fifth volume of Modern Painters, 
when he took to aping Mr. Carlyle instead of writing the pure 
and. natural. English which constitutes the great charm of his 
earlier works. . Tyrwhitt’s style may be described as a cento 
of the later Ruskin, Kingsley, and Carlyle, with an extra infusion 
of. self-assertion and of that sort of ponderous jocosity which 
implies how vastly superior a writer feels himself to be to the 
profanum vulgus whom he is kindly condescending to enlighten. 
Andi he seems to have adopted this style as the most suitable 
yehicle for the muscular’ Anglicanism—or, rather, perhaps we 
should say, the Anglican muscularity—which is the keynote of the 
volume. That it contains some original and several interesting 
remarks may be admitted, but if the title had been “ Stray Obser- 
yations on Artistic, Religious, and other Cognate Subjects,” it 
would have conveyed a more correct idea of the very miscellaneous 
contents of the book. Those who take it up in the hope of gaining 
much new information about art or symbolism will be disap- 
pointed ; those who wish to learn the author’s opinions on a variety 
of subjects, moral, theological, zsthetical, educational, histo+ 
rical, &Sc., will have abundant opportunity of satisfying themselves. 
Sometimes his suggestions are sensible enough, but even then they 
are generally spoilt by the silly exaggeration and conceit of his 
way of putting them. He urges, for instance, the employment 
of decorative art in: schools, which is reasonable, but he cannot 
argue the point without interpolating a page of what is meant for 
withering satire on the immemorial custom of carving boys’ 
names on the'oak panels of our public schools. “ How usefal it 
must be for idle little boys to know that their great ancestors were 
asidle as they were! How absurd, how profane, how heterodox, 
how slow, how generally improper, would it be to have a 
fresco of Marathon, or Hastings, or Cressy, or Trafalgar, instead 
of the incised autograph of the distinguished little Jawkins, who 
afterwards became a Cabinet Minister!” We donot say that Mx. 
Tyrwhitt is profane or heterodox, but anything more utterly 
absurd he could hardly have indited. By all means let him’ cover 
the walls of our schoolrooms with as many: historical frescoes as 
he pleases, but why should that make Harrow boys less proud of 
the “ incised autographs ”—which, by the by, are usually not 
autographs at all—of Palmerston or Peel, or Eton boys of the 
names of Canning or Gladstone? If he were not so very eager to 
be funny, he might have perceived that he was simply talking 
nonsense. 

While we are on this subject, we may as well give a few more 
specimens of what is at once the most unpleasant and most obtrusive 
peculiarity of the book. In a chapter on “Greek and 
Christian Art,” about which we shall have something to say pre- 
sently, the author not unnaturally comes across the Laocoon; but 
to most writers it would not ye natural, though to him it is 
inevitable, that the Laocoon should suggest Mr. Squeers. ‘“ I¢ 
hardly seems necessary in talking of the Laocoon to go into: the 
question whether he ought to roar,and how much he ought to 
roar.” Quite unnecessary, we should have thought; but Mr. 
Tyrwhitt proceeds :—“ Very loud, I should say, if at all. Homer, 
Virgil, and Sophocles quite agree about it (what?), and make 
Mars and Hercules vocal in the extreme; also Charles Dickens” 
(makes Mars and Hercules vocal in the extreme ?). “‘ Did I groan 
loud, .Waekford,’ said Mr. Squeers, ‘or did I groan soft?’ 
‘Loud,’ answered Wackford,” and so on for about a page. The 
mention of Pericles in the same chapter inevitably calls up 
a laugh at “ the present Prime Minister” and his Homeric 
Studies. Elsewhere we are parenthetically informed, not onl 
that Kingsley’s Hypatia is “ fit reading for all,” whic 
& good many — are disposed to more than doubt; but that 
itshould be “ m along with their text-books, like Harvey’s 
Sauce with cold mutton,” by Oxford undergraduates; and the occa+ 
sion is further improved in a note by giving some other recipes: 
for historical “ Sauce,” which can hardly have been: new‘ 
even to yy mes pupils, unless they were most’ exceptionally 
ignorant, ere is p a the same laboured fooling through- 
out, but our readers will have had quite enough of it by this time. 
We spoke just now of the chapter on “ Greek and Christian Art,” 
which is, or ought to be, one of the most important in the volume. 
But it is sadly disfigured by the author's habitual egotism and 
recklessness of statement. To a certain extent he has grasped the 
contrast of the two styles. He tells us that art and nature met in 
Greek life, and do not meet in ours; that Greek art was the ex- 
pression of an excusable self-adiiration, and that it dwelt con- 


* Christian Art and Symbolism; with Some Hints on the S of Land- 
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tentedly on bodily beauty, whereas'the Christian artist aims at re- 
presenting spiritual ideas, But what shall we say to the amazing 
assertion that the Greek’s highest aspiration was tore t “him- 
self and his wife, and in asfaras he representedan g elsevhe did 
it in its relation to himself and wife” ‘Some 
the conspicuous absurdity of the statement seems to have flitted 
across his mind, for he immediately adds, “ Let’ this ion 
pass ; it does not suit my purpose now to go into the half Oriental 
relations of the sexes in’ Athens in the age of Phidias.” And then 
follows a hesitating admission that “ Goths and Northmen” may 
have more fully appreciated female beauty, and'so we are brought 
to the ex cathedrad announcement, supported by a long string of 
Scripture texts, that Greek art was “inspiration,” and that Phidias 
in particular was “inspired by the Father of Spirits” Beit so; 
but was “ the excellent spirit of the artificer” who'carved the 
Antinous, that most perfect specimen of revived’ Greek art, also 
“inspired into him ” P The fact is that Mr. Tyrwhitt has quietly 
pt aside with a stroke of his pen the most radical. distinction 
tween the two types of art which he professes to be.contrasting, 
It is much:as if a critie of Pagan and Christian ethics. should’ lay 
down that the great principle of the former systemi,.as of the 
latter, was striving after perfection; adding that it. might be 
said indeed that purity, humility, meekness, and some other 
kindred virtues were not so clearly appreciated. by. the Pagans, 
but “it does not suit his purpose to go into” little minutia 
of that kind. Mr. Tyrwhitt has entirely failed to observe 
that, for reasons which we have before: now taken occasion 
to discuss, but which we have no space to dwell upon here, 
the distinctive beauty of Greek-art is male, while the reverse 
is the case with Christian art, and hence partly sculpture 
is the speciality of the one, and- painting of the other. The 
Sistine. Madonna and Belvedere Apollo may be. cited.as typical 
instances of each style respectively, The Greek certainly did 
not “think his wife the most beautiful object in. nature,” or 
think at all about her beauty; he found his models-for that in the 
palestra. [tis amusing to find Mr. Tyrwhitt; admitting at last 
that, with all their muscularity, “the Greeks were ratlier corrupt.” 
Professor Jowett, who is at least as capable ashe is of appreci- 
ating Greek art, might have reminded him that, “if the inner 
life had been presented to us of that period which in art is the 
most brilliant epoch of humanity, we should have turned away. 
from the sight with loathing and detéstation,” But Mx. Tyrwhitt’s 
conceptions of beauty, as well as‘of morality, must be peculiar, as 
he considers “Tom King, who beat Heenan, and is now a 
preacher,” exactly like Apollo, and quite as beautiful; while he’ 
tells us the peyakéiywyoc is “conscious of stréngth, valour, and 
beauty, rejoicing in himself without vanity”—a deseription which 
those who remember Aristotle’s account of. the same personage 
will read’ with some surprise, In: another minor point 
is hardly less wide of the mark. Art has often, and not untruly, 
been cailed the bloomof decay—in this sense among others, that it 
represents an age when speculation has superseded simple faith. 
The gods of Phidias were admired, but were not worshipped. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt however assures us that Phidias’s work-was done “in vague 
general service of his gods,” not indeed “exactly because he meant’ 
to pray to Theseus,” but because Theseus and the rest of them) 
were “ manifestations or personified attributes of Zeus,” and “ were 
worshipped as symbols manifesting features of the Unknown God.’ 
We should be curious to hear Mr. Tyrwhitt’s authority for sup- 
posing that any notion of the kind ever entered the’ head of any 
single Greek; it is so far from: being: baséd’ on the words of St.. 
Paul which arereferred to, that it is incompatible with them. 

In “Italian Art History” the author seems more at home, though 
he says little that will be new to those who have any acquaintance: 
with the subject, and deals rather with the history than with the 
art. It is interesting to know thatthe great mosaic-of the Last 
Judgment in the old cathedral at. Toreello, which no one who has: 
seen itis ever likely to forget, is probably the earliest attempt in 
existence to represent the scene. It is commonly supposed to date. 
from the tenth century, and the church from the seventh, and in one: 
place the author appears to accept this view; but elsewhere he- 
speaks of both the church and its ornaments as) not later than 
His account of the Catacomb symbols:is good:as far as it goes, 

ut very slight. The Cross seems first to have come into use as: 
an emblem at Ravenna, where it formed part of the sacred mono-" 

m, while the use of the-crucifix as an object of devotion only: 

ates from the seventh century, universal as it afterwards became. 

The chapters on Raffaelle and; Michael Angelo, and on Diirer and 
Holbein, ave interesting, but chiefly for the sketches they contain. 
of the men themselves; and there is a good deal too much of the 
author’s theological lucubrations mixed up with them. One 
curious — of information deserves to be extracted, if only for’ 
its novelty :—“ The real use of the word Protestantism,” we are: 
categorically told, “is for strict personal belief in the Second. 
Person of the Trinity.” It follows of course; among other 
startling consequences, that Roman Catholics do not “ strictly” 
believe in Christ, and that Socinians, who form a large proportion 
of Continental Protestants, are not “ really ” Protestants at all. 

We have felt bound to speak our mind about whatis at best a: 
very, slender and inordinately pretentious book, But casual: 
readers; who can make up their minds: to up: with a large: 
amount of braggadocio and egotism, may it not devoid of in- 
terest. And, to give the writer his: due, we will close our 
with what strikes us, in of its aflected as-one 

jest in the’ volume, comparing 
Michae — 


Altogether Rafael has the best of it ; right or wrong, he is the man of the 
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times, and has gone with the times. He found art the servant of religion, 
and then he evan it religiously and did best of all. By the time he had 
come to the ze frescoes, he had made up his mind that art belonged to 
Apollo, and he went on with it just as cheerfully ; who Rafael belonged to, 
rhaps, he had left off asking. It cannot be doubtful, I think, that when 
fe nts on one wall Christ, as Lord and Chief of the Domain of Theology; 
ae ps the other Phoebus Apollo, as Lord of the Domain of Poetry, Art, and 
‘Inspirafion ; he proclaims the separation of religion from art, declaring 
practically that 1 painted no longer as servant of Christ, but as a 
student of classical literature, and as servant of Julius or Leo, those 
marvellous classical vicars of Christ. All artists had held hitherto, and 
Angelo held still, that the faith was true, and therefore supplies the highest 
motives for art. Rafael inaugurated, meaning no harm, the new artistic 
uasion, zealously insisted on to this day; that mythologic fable is 
utiful, and therefore supplies the highest motives for art. One sicle said 
for centuries: truth first, and beauty will follow, and she did follow. The 
other said: beauty at any rate, and all the world will follow. So they did, 
and she led them the way of the stranger that flattereth with her words ; 
and art became prostitution, and Italy became a scorn and ruin, a land 
ised or mourned for, in all places where God and honour reigned. 
Rafael and Michael Angelo went different ways in life, and were 
separated and opposed in spirit, and partly or wholly jealous of each other. 
And one died, and *he other lived on for the time in Florence. 

The chapter on “ Landscape Sketching ”—not its insufferable 
adjunct headed “Poetry of Landscape ”—is less ambitious and 
egotistic, and sticks closer to the point than the rest. It leads us 
to hope that, if the author would condescend to write about one 
thing at a time, and say what he has to say in simple English, 
without dogmatizing or preaching, or a perpetual laboured affecta- 
tion of being funny, he might some day produce a book not only 
readable, but worth the trouble of reading. 


ASTON’S JAPANESE GRAMMAR.* 


he similarity which appears to exist between the languages 
of China and Japan, owing to the very general employment 
of Chinese characters in writing Japanese, has given rise to the 
natural impression that the connexion between the two is very 
close. But this is not the case. They are entirely distinct, the 
Japanese claiming relationship with the Altaic family of lan- 
es, and the Chinese standing alone and unique. The history 
of the adoption by the Japanese of the Chinese character is a 
curious illustration of the imitative nature of the people, and is 
about as unreasonable as their modern passion for Inverness capes 
and patent-leather boots. It is scarcely conceivable that a people 
ing an alphabet, however imperfect, should ever have made 
use of the hieroglyphics of China to a its deficiencies, 
This, however, is what the Japanese did in their apparently in- 
extinguishable desire for some new thing. The inscriptions on the 
few ancient scrolls which are to be met with at the present day 
in the treasuries of Japanese temples prove the identity of the 
imitive Japanese character with that now in use in Corea ; and 
it is probable, as is stated to be the case, that to the people of the 
latter country the Japanese owe their first alphabet.) Through the 
same prem § in A.D. 285, was also introduced the Chinese lan- 
guage, which at first was received with but little favour, and 
not until after the diffusion of Buddhism did the study of it 
become at all general. Dating from that time, it has ever since 
been deemed an essential part of a liberal education; and with 
such eagerness have Chinese words been adopted into both the 
written and spoken languages, that at the present day they out- 
number those of native origin. 

Although this large infusion of the Chinese tongue has had no 
effect in altering the nature of the Japanese language, which remains 
essentially Altaic in its character, it has given rise to an unusually 
complex system of writing. The hesitating and unmethodical 
manner in which the Chinese characters were first employed to 
express Japanese words rendered it impossible to lay down any 
fixed laws for their use, and the result is that in Japanese com- 

ition they now possess four different values. For instance, a 
Yhinese character may either be the equivalent of a Chinese word, 
or of the synonymous Japanese word ; or, again, it may either 
represent merely the sound of a Chinese word, or of a Japanese 
word. When used im either of the first two capacities it is termed 
by Japanese writers Mana, or “true character,” and when in the 
last two Kana, or “borrowed character.” To give an example, 
the Chinese character meaning “heaven” may either represent 
the Chinese word pronounced by the Japanese ¢en, or the synony- 
mous Japanese word ame, or it may be employed | rare. to 
represent the sound of ¢en. At first Chinese characters were 
employed almost entirely as Mana--that is to say, they received 
their ideographic value; but as time went on, the difficulty of 
rendering by Mana grammatical inflections and terminations for 
which there exists no Chinese equivalent made it necessary to ex- 
tend the use of the characters as mere phonetic signs; and as each 
author followed indiscriminately his own sweet will in the choice 
of characters to be so employed, great confusion prevailed in the 
world of letters. A more definite system of writing, therefore, 
became indispensable. As a first step to this end, the sounds of 
the language were subjected to a careful analysis, and were finally 
divided into forty-seven syllables. To represent these, two alpha- 
bets, the Katagana and the Hiragana, were adopted. The first, as 
its name signifies, consists of abbreviated or “ side” forms of as 
many ordinary Chinese characters, while the Hiragana is “ nothing 
more than abbreviated cursive forms of a limited number of the 
more common Chinese characters.” 


* A Grammar of the Japanese Written Language, with a short Chresto- 
mathy. By W.G. Aston, M.A., Interpreter and Translator to H. B. M,’s 
Legation, Yedo, Japan. London: 1872. 


In modern Japanese composition all three styles of writing— 
namely, the Mana, Katagana, and Hiragana—are employed indi 
criminately, and hence arises one great difficulty which ey 
student of Japanese has to face. For it not unfrequently happens 
that a sentence which is capable of being translated as Mana is 
intended by the author to be read as Kana. This difficulty can 
be overcome only by long practice and a careful regard to the 
context, which will alone save students from occasionally fallin 
into the most egregious blunders. As a rule, however, the 
employment of Chinese words is in inverse ratio to the anti- 
guity of the work. For instance, the most ancient style of 

apanese literature—that in which ancient poetry is written—is 
distinguished by a total absence of Chinese words, and by its 
richness in particles and grammatical terminations. Later again 
we find in the Monogatari, or historical romances and other clas- 
sical works of a similar character, a small admixture of Chinese 
words, at the same time that the grammatical methods of the 
old language are strictly maintained. Of late the tendency to 
employ Chinese words and even Chinese idioms has been much on 
the increase, and it has reached a climax in the epistolary corre- 
spondence, official documents, diaries, and newspapers of the pre- 
sent day. In these we find a marked neglect of the grammatical 
forms of the old language, and an all-pervading Chinese tone, 
both as regards words and idioms as well as characters. The 
mmar employed in works of this kind is beyond the scope of 
the treatise before us, neither are Mr. Aston’s remarks applicable 
to the — language, with which he has dealt in a separate 
work. His present object is to lay before his readers a clear and 
concise view of the construction of the language of Japan pure 
and simple, and he has done this in a manner which leaves little 
to be desired. 

It is necessary that the student should, at starting, disabuse his 
mind of the idea that there is an analogy between the functions of 
inflection in Japanese and those which it serves in the languages 
of Europe. In Japanese “ the principal office of inflection, as dis- 
tinguished from the addition of suilixes, is to give to the same 
root the force of a different part of speech, according to the inflec- 
tion employed.” It has nothing to do with either voice, mood, 
tense, person, gender, or case. “Instead of a passive voice Japan- 
ese verbs have derivative verbs with a conjugation resembling 
that of active verbs; mood and tense are indicated by teniwoha, or 
suffixes; person is only occasionally and indirectly intimated by 
the use of honorific or humble particles; gender is denoted by 
compounds similar to the English words ‘ he-ass,’ ‘ she-ass,’ and 
number and case are expressed, if at all, by suffixes or particles 
distinct from the noun.” Japanese grammarians divide the words 
of the language into three classes—namely, Na, literally “ name,” 
including the noun, pronoun, and numeral adjective of European 
grammars; Kotoba, “ word,” comprising verbs and adjectives; and 
Teniwoha, a word composed of the four particles in most common 
use, namely, ¢e, nt, wo, and ha, under which class are grouped the 
article and preposition, together with the terminations of verbs 
and adjectives. In a native grammar entitled Kotoba no chika- 
michi, Na are called i-kotoba, or “ words which remain at rest,” 
that is to say, without inflection—an expression equivalent to the 
Chinese sze yen, or ‘dead words” ; and Kotoba are spoken of as 
“words of action,” that is, inflected, or as the Chinese say, hwo 
yen, “living words.” Some Zeniwoha are also susceptible of in- 
flection, and Mr. Aston points out, therefore, that as the principal 
words are divided into uninflected and inflected classes, so should 
also the Teniwoha, or subordinate words, be. Of verbs there are 
three conjugations, and of adjectives two, and in all cases their roots 
are susceptible of four intlections, called by Mr. Aston the con- 
clusive form, or verb; the attributive, or substantive form; the 
base for negative and future forms; and the perfect. Of these 
inflections he gives a table at page 30 which dod be carefull 
studied by the light afforded by the remarks which follow it. It 
is a pity, however, that Mr. Aston should have adopted the 
nomenclature employed by the native grammarians for the different 
ee of the verb, and thus have thrown an additional stumbling- 
lock in the way of beginners. The parts are sufficiently analo- 
‘ous to the division of our own verbs to render the terms employed 
in English grammar applicable to them. For instance, the con- 
clusive form, or, literally, “decisive, or determining word,” has 
the force of our indicative mood, and in that sense is decisive or 
determining, but it is also so called from the fact that it is always 
placed at the end of a sentence. As Japanese books are without 
& proper system of punctuation, it is of the utmost importance that 
beginners should be able readily to recognize this form to help 
them to distinguish where one sentence ends and another begins. 
The attributive form of verbal roots corresponds to the English 
participle in ing. The base for negative and future suffixes is 
— equivalent to our future tense, and the perfect speaks for 
itself. 

Japanese nouns may be divided into simple, derived, and com- 

und nouns, They have, properly speaking, no declension. 

umber and case are rarely expressed, but when they are they 
“are indicated by means of certain particles placed after the 
words, which themselves suffer no change.” Personal pronouns 
are seldom used in Japanese; thus the sentence “I will go” is 
expressed by yukan, which would be as applicable for either the 
secondor third personas for the first. But ifin conversation a speaker 
desires to emphasize the first person when speaking of himself, he 
uses such humble expressions as “this awkward person,” or “ this 
stupid one”; and in like manner when addressing his interlocutor, 
he indicates the second person by means of honoritic terms, as “ the 
noble lord,” or “ the honourable gentleman.” 
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From the foregoing remarks the importance to students of an 
accurate knowledge of the rules which govern the construction of 
a Japanese sentence will be apparent. Fortunately these are 

in, and may be said to admit, except in the case of poetry, of 
ee ial As is the case in all languages of the Altaic 


family, every word in Japanese which serves to define another 


word invariably precedes it. “Thus the adjective precedes the 
noun, the adverb the verb, the genitive the word which governs 
it, the objective case the verb, and the word governed by a prepo- 
sition the preposition.” The nominative case stands at the begin- 
ning of a sentence, and the verb at the end. Although, since in 
Japanese the forms taken by verbal and adjectival roots when they 
a successively as nouns, adverbs, adjectives, and verbs, are 
distinctly marked, the position of words in a sentence does not 
oceup the same important part in the grammar of the language 
as it does in Chinese, still a careful study of it, together with the 
various final particles, is essential to enable the student to supply 
the necessary punctuation which is almost invariably wanting 
in Japanese books. The prominent position which the inhabitants 
of Japan have of late years occupied in the eyes of Europe has 
ereated a co nding desire on the part of Western scholars to 

in an insight into their literature. Apart from that which has 
Cin borrowed from the Chinese—and in this list must be included 
their principal works on religion and philosophy—there is much to 
interest and attract readers. The task of acquiring a knowledge of 
the language is not unattended with difficulty, but Mr. Aston’s 
Grammar will help to lighten the labour of students and to 
make plain much which has hitherto been but vaguely under- 
stood. 


SIMPLE STORIES.* 


HERE is as much art, if not so much labour, required in 
writing — stories as in turning out more elaborate work. 
There must be the same care taken to keep the colour right and 
the minor parts in due subordination; the same gradual evolution 
of plot and culmination of interest ; the same distinctness of char- 
acter, if more sketchiness of detail—the first condition of the 


‘ guecess of a simple story being the ability to present scenes and 


people vividly and yet not lengthily, while the method is that 
rarest of all, the union of compression with vivacity, leaving some- 
thing to the imagination yet making everything clear to the per- 

tion. These short and simple stories come in as a pleasant 

ief among the long and fevered efforts of the three-volume 
novelists. They are innocent and wholesome, if their danger is 
in platitudes; if their sentiment is sometimes washy, it is at least 
better than coarse and vulgar crime. 

The first book of which we have now to is essentially a 
simple story, and deserves well of criticism. The character of the 
heroine Marjory is a very pretty study; and if the introduction 
deals perhaps too much with doll-day life, and makes too 
much of small matters, we cannot deny the merit of the picture 
as it stands, nor refuse our love to the honest, brave, unselfish 
little tom-boy who is the central figure. We cannot quite make 
out, however, what roan fall into the staked pond has to do 
with the story. True, she says after it that she “ was beginning 
to understand that the old wild Marjory, with her health and 
strength, was gone away forever”; but we see no indications of any 
permanent disablement ; and when the thread of the plot is taken up 
again at nineteen, we find no more change from the pleasant tom- 
boy of thirteen than would naturally have taken place by the mere 
lapse of years, and the consequent softening of hoydenish girlhood 
into the well-bred staidness and propriety befitting a young lady. 
Thisis just one of those isolated incidents which unpractised writers 
mistake for story. It is not in the story atall; it isa mere éx- 
erescence, and has nothing to do with the matter in hand. It 
tells nothing, prepares the way for nothing, and has no kind of 
relation with anything that comes after ; but it serves to fill up 
space, and is pretty in itself. Still, neither of these is sufficient 
reason why excrescences should be allowed as excrescences; 
they should rather be woven into the plot as vital and in- 
tegral pe thereof, leading to something and meaning some- 
thing of importance to the rest. But the art of putting a design 
together, and not letting it lie scattered, is to be got only by prac- 
tice; and Miss Deane has not sinned in this respect more than is 
natural in a beginner. 

There is a noticeable absence of spitefulness in Marjory. In 
on lady novelists are such fierce partisans of their characters 

at they have no perception for half tones ; and the effect of modi- 

g influences is a heresy to which they will not subscribe. 
ey add malicious little personal touches that show their own 
animus more than they increase the spirit of the sketch; asin one 
instance we remember, where the authoress, to mark her disap- 
probation of one of her puppets, put on the bonnet awry at a 
supreme moment— where, however, her looks had nothing to do 
with the matter—and made her, with true feminine instinct, “a 
fright,” because she had imagined her bad. There is nothing of 
this in our present story. Antoinette, the naughtier girl of the 
two, selfish and scheming as she is, is not exaggerated into a 
demon. She is pretty and vain, worldly and ambitious, un- 
affectionate and designing, yet she is not a monster of vice, but, 
on the contrary, is unhappily quite natural. She loves her ease, 
and she desires to make a good marriage ; wherefore she lays her- 


ry ies, ew. olme uthor of “ Sylvan Holt’s 
Daughter,” &c. &c. 2 vols. Smith. Elder, & Co, 


self out to accomplish her ends; and, by the cruelty of circum 
stance, she succeeds. And though Michael is grim and dour and 
jealous, he is only just as much so as one might well imagine the 
younger of twins would be who had lost the estates by half 
an hour, and who fancied himself in danger of also losing the 

irl he loved. It was a trial beyond the ibility of such 

uman nature as his to support with equanimity, and though to 
be sure he did treat poor Giles like a bear, he only gave way 
to temper, he did not brood over a crime. We think that so 
much self-restraint and nice judgment in a young writer is a 
fact deserving commendation ; and that if Miss Deane has done so 
well in her first attempt, and been able to make interest out of 
such simple materials as those which compose Marjory, she will 
do better as time goes on and her powers are more thoroughly 
under her control. She has shown considerable skill in the 
way in which she has made a vivid picture out of sketches only. 
Every character is more or Jess a sketch, even to Marjory herself, 
where indications, rather than elaborate work, mark the nature 
and make out the portrait; but it is just these indications which 
are so satisfactory. Lady Bridges, the tender, timid invalid ; 
Patience, Marjory’s half-sister, sharp and stern, and soured by 
her own life’s disappointment, a good woman at h but an exces- 
sively disagreeable person to live with; Mrs. Markham, flighty and 
false; Giles, bright, generous, and loving; even the maid and 
the man, Martha and Thomas, he with his faithful wooing and 
she with her long-delayed assent; and the two already spoken 
of, Antoinette and Michael—all these are characters more sug- 
gestive than elaborated, and yet quite vivid and consistent 
with themselves. It is good work and wholesome portrai- 
ture, and, if net very exciting, is in no wise disappointing. 
We do not, however, quite believe the story about the White 
Lady. We do not hold with ghosts, afid we doubt Marjory’s 
testimony on that score, and are inclined to put down her 
vision to any cause but the one she gives. These ghosts are too 
partial and illogical for us; and, spirits as they are, the curious 
way in which all their intercourse with humanity confines itself to 
earthly matters is, to say the least of it, odd, and lays them open to 
grave suspicion. Still, if Lady ey a liked to keep a private 
spectre in the Ghost’s Walk, that was her affair and Miss Deane’ 
and it is not for us to object. Marjory is bright enough to affo 
the mournful shadow that prophesies of woe ; for though the sto: 
is substantially a tragedy in that it ends in death and sorrow, sti 
the whole spirit of the tale is brave and cheerful, and the very 
catastrophe leaves us not so much depressed as merely sorry that 
things could not have been better. On the whole, it is a pretty, 
readable, and charming little book; if not strong, thoroughly 
healthy, and, save the White Lady, natural. 

Holme Lee’s short stories are as pleasant as Miss Deane’s wy ad 
volume. We cannot say much for the poetry with which she 
interspersed her prose, and which is of the unsatisfactory kind 
current in second-rate magazines and the like. But some of her 
little tales are charming, and with a pretty air of mock reali 
about them which is ve i “ Polly’s One Offer,” and “ 
Winter Wedding in the Wolds,” seem to us the best of all, because 
of a certain breadth and rustic vitality pervading them. The 
story, such as it is, of both—for, indeed, the story in the “ Winter 
Wedding” is of the thinnest and slightest description, a skeleton 


rather than a tale—is well put and vigorous; and, graceful and 


ladylike as Holme Lee always is, she has not been afraid of the 
broader humour and bolder handling necessary to her subject. 
If her big men have to catch up in their arms and smother with 
unceremonious kisses her little brown mice-like women, well, they 
do so,and the mice have to submit to the free ways of their 
half-tamed admirers, and to ponder on the desirableness of retalia- 
tion or acceptation, according as pride or affection has the upper 
hand. We do not like her melodrama so much; though even in 
some of the most melodramatic of her tates she has numerous 
incidental little traits as nicely sketched as they have been well 
observed, which give them a more everyday and lifelike bearing. 
“Three Nights by Ash Pool” is a pathetic and painful and slightly 
improper story; but Holme Lee’s taste is always true, and her 
improprieties are inoffensively told. Nevertheless we do not like 
the story, and do not see what good is done by writing of a theme 
which every one knows by heart, and of which we all see too much, 
unless it is handled with consummate skill and real originality. 
“Lady Seamer’s Long Step” is the worst bit of work, barring 
the poetry, in the collection. It is one of those inconsequent 
stories, those queer volcanic cbr aphid bits of writing, where things 
happen without cause, and which throw the reader into a state of 
chronic surprise throughout that is not pleasure. Besides, it is a little 
unjust and spiteful; and Sir John’s madness is treated angrily as 
a crime, and spoken of with a kind of impatient injustice that may 
be natural to unthinking people in real life, but is not pleasant 
to read. The man was ad af thio h; in which case his 
brutality and evil temper, and all the rest of the torture 
his poor wife underwent, though sad enough for her, were 
not wilful crimes in him; and in relating the story there should 
have been no partisanship in the author, and horror should have 
been without malice, and subordinate to pity. This unphiloso- 
hical partisanship jars on one’s sense of justice and fair dealing, and 
is the prevailing weakness of most women’s writing. e are 
glad that Holme Lee has not attempted any kind of dramatic 
connecting thread, which authors who coHect their scattered 
stories usually think themselves bound to supply. She has 
merely tabulated hers under the head of the months, facing, or 
rather backing, each with a poem of doubtful merit. But even 
this slight bond of union might have been left out with advantage; 
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the beads strung .upor the thread are pretty enough; and with 
this we)leaye them to the acceptance of the public. . 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


NCIBNT America* is popular, though by no means an 
the eral European ic. some of those writers 
whsthaterdaploas length with the evidences of perished civiliza- 
tions have confined themselves almost exclusively to the Old World, 
and have given at most only.a passing mention of the ruins of 
the New. t of our readers robably remember the name, 
if nothing more,.of the Mound-builders; but we doubt whether 
one Englishman in five, even among the educated classes, has any 
idea that North America contains, in almost as large a proportion 
as Western Asia and Eastern Europe, the monuments of races 
whose history is lost to mankind, whose very name is in some 
cases matter of doubt, but;who have left us proof that they had 
attained .as high a standard of general culture and agricultural 
skill as:the nations whose history has been preserved to us had 
reached at the period when their records commence. Even 
Americans are wont to speak of ruins.as the peculiar inheritance 
of this hemisphere, and to treat their supposed absence in America 
as a signal illustration of the comparative youth of Western civi- 
lization. And yet the truth is that there existed in the valley 
of the Mississippi, ages before Columbus, relics of a character 
which prove unmistakably the existence of a prior civilization—a 
civilization: probably inferior to that of Bgypt, but indicating as 
clearly as ee pe 3 themselves the presence of a vast agricul- 
taral and population, with a government capable of concen- 
trating and controlling great masses of for a public object, 
of feeding: the labourers, and of directing their efforts to unpro- 
ductive results ; a fact which in its turn implies.an accumulation 
of wealth;and a,confidence in their own resources known only to 
nations fariand, long removed from barbarism. ‘We are all of us 
familiar with the existence of civilized nations and powerful 
empires in Central and South Americaat the time of the Con- 
quest 5 with the mighty monarchy of the Aztecas.in Mexico, and 
e st social ization of Peru under the divine 
} aren the Incas. t it is less generally understood that 
ntzal America at least contains the remains of a much older 
empire than that of Montezuma; ruins which even in his time 
were ov wn with forest, built by a people whose power had 
been .annihilated before the arrival of the Aztecas, and whose 
name is only preserved in their records through the traditions of 
the people they found in possession of the land, and who claimed 
to:have conquered their civilized ecessors. Of the Mound- 
builders of the Ohio and the Mississippi no trace remains except 
their monuments. The-character of is discussed at le 
in the volume before us, and ,is explained by several plans and 
sketches, which only fail in not making it.sufficiently clear which 
are properly mounds and -which mere enclosures. Both aré of all 
sizes and of yarious forms; sometimes square, oblong, or circular, 
traced with great-accuracy, and displaying considerable mathema- 
tical skill ;, sometimes in the form of monstrous animals ; enclosing 
sometimes less than an acre, sometimes scores or hundreds of acres. 
The,animal forms are thought to have had.a religious purpose ; the 
smaller, and loftier mounds to have been intended for wateh-towers 
or astronomical observatories; the more extensive mounds and 
enclosures to .have been designed.as the foundations or fortifica- 
tions of cities. These were probably built of wood, less perhaps 
from i ce than from the comparative scareity of better mate- 
rials. ‘Che Mexican and Central American ruins are of stone; tem- 
ples, eities, and what might be called castles, adapted to contain a 
pulation, of ,hundreds or thousands in a single fortified building ; 
Bot they contain here and there implements akin to those found 
in the mounds, and their sculptures show the use of some of 
these, among ‘which is a species of tube or telescope without 
glasses, used for astronomical observation. In some of these build- 
ings, as in those of Egypt, are found arrangements obviously 
astronomical; and symbols which are thought to resemble those 
of Assyrian or Chaldean star-worship. There ere long ingerip- 
tions on stone; and there exist a lew MSS. of priceless value 
in the eyes.of .antiquaries, of which facsimiles are given. The 
Mound-builders have left no traces of such arts; but this may 
be due to the perishable nature of their materials rather than 
to their ignorance. The whole copper region of Lake Superior 
bears witness to their knowledge and practice of mining; and 
the author.is inclined, from certain points of similarity, to con- 
nect them.svith the first civilized possessors of Mexico and Hon- 
duras. That they had no relations with the Red Indians he 
holds .to ,he.eertain. ‘Their age he endeavours to fix by several 
indications of;a more or less certain character, and con- 
cludes.that they-were probably exfinct two thousand years ago, if 


* Ancient America, in Notes on American Archaeology. By John D. 
Baldwin, A.M., Author of “Pre-historic Nations.” ‘With Tilustrations, 
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not earlier, and were among the first civilized nations of the world. 
His speculations as to their origin, affinities, and history are not 
more trustworthy than such conjectures may be expected to be in 
the absence of any real data; and he shows an undue credulity.in 
dealing with such classical myths as those connected withthe 
imagined island of Atlantis, and the reputed voyages of the 
Pheenicians at a date long prior to that of any existing histories, 
But his accounts of the ascertained facts and the materials from 
which future investigation may gather further knowledge are 
careful amd lively; and his work is calculated to interest all who 
entertain any curiosity respecting the evidences of prehistoric 
civilization scattered over the world. 

Professor Young, of Dartmouth College, prints a lecture on the 
Sun and the Phenomena of its Atmosphere* which contains a’ 
deal of the latest information on the subject, chiefly derived 
the researches of Mr. Lockyer and Dr. Huggins. His views, how- 
ever, are not always very clear, anc he does not carefully note 
where they seem to differ from (or perhaps misconceive) those of 
his authorities ; his language is popular rather than scientific, and 
however acceptable the lecture may have been to his hearers, it 
hardly deserves the notice of readers who have aecess to the 
writings of those from whom the Professor has drawn his 
materials. 

Mr. Hoppin’s Crossing the Atlantic t is a series of comic.sketches 
in a bold and free style, perfectly free from coarseness or vulgar 
caricature, and comic only in that sense of the word which is 
wholly distinct from the farcical associations attached to it by 
frequent misuse. They delineate ina spirited fashion some of 
the amusing incidents of an Atlantic voyage, and the ‘personal 
og ae of different types of passengers. Many artists would 

ave thought it necessary foutuieire text to them, and print them 
as “illustrations” ; but the letterpress of such sketches as these 
would be devoid of meaning or point, and the “illustrations” 
tell their own story, so far as they have one, without the aid of 
type. The volume is excellently adapted for the drawing-room 
table. 

During therecent sittings of the International Congress on Prisons t 
appeared a Report, apparently intended to. serve as an introduction 
to its discussions, from the pen of the American Commissioner 


appointed to represent his Government in that assembly. Having - 


received his commission some eighteen months before the meeting 
to which he was nominally accredited, he spent his time in 
visiting the different capitals of Europe, making preparations for 
the Congress, and inquiring into the prison systems of different 
countries. His Report is a valuable addition to that vast and most 
useful collection of information r ing the institutions and 
policy of different States in neatly every department of adminis- 
tration and law which it is the practice of the American 
authorities, State and Federal, to compile, and of which ‘the 
official documents of the United States present a unique 
example. We sup that there are few questions of social 
polity or administration upon which the libraries of Congress or of 
the State Legislatures could not furnish a perfect cyclopedia of 
practical and historical information, amassed in this way from all 
countries, enriched by the opinions of the best authorities, and em- 
bodied. in a well-arranged Report by a writer chosen for his special 
devotion to the subject, or enabled by his general training to de- 
vote himself to it after his appointment. Thus in the present 
volume we have such a description of the penal systems of France, 
Italy, Switzerland, Russia, &c., as it would be difficult to find in 
any other single work, and not easy to hunt out in the Library of 
the British'Museum. The reporter has also taken care to call 
special attention to a paper embodying the well-known but ver; 
iar views of Captain Maconochie with regard to the “ mark” 
system of discipline, and recommending that prisoners should be 
sentenced, not to.a definite term of imprisonment, but te perform 
a given task. The views of different reformers are incidentally 
given in various places, nearly all of them showing a tendency to 
look simply at the effect of different forms of imprisonment upon 
the culprits actually sentenced, and to forget the far more 1m- 
portant question of their deterrent influence on those who know 
them only by repute. But, all such objections notwithstanding, 
the Report is a treasury of valuable information and important 
suggestions on a topic of great and immediate interest. 

A treatise on the Dangerous Classes of New York § by one who 
has Jaboured long :and diligently among them merits.a much 
fuller consideration than we can give it here. The author,has 
studied his subject with indefatigable earnestness .and patience, 
has laboured at it with all the devotion of an enthusiast, and 
writes upon it with calmness, discretion, and moderation, He 
discusses first the circumstances which create the dangerous 
classes; among which he gives peculiar prominence to over- 

* The Sun and the Phenomena of its Atmosphere. By Professor C. A. 
Young, Ph.D., of Dartmouth College. New Haven, Conn.: Chatfield & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 

+ Crossing the Atlantic. Wlustrated by Augustus Hoppi Boston : 
& London: Triibner & Co. 3892. 

¢ International Congress on the Prevention and Repression of Crime; 
dneluding Penal and Reformatory Treatment. Preliminary Report of the 
Commissioner appointed by the President to represent the United States in 
the Congress, in compliance with a joint resolution of March 7, 1871. 
— Government Printing Office. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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crowding, intemperance, and parental vice and neglect, illus 
trating clearly the terrible mischief done by each, but studiously 
avoiding exaggeration; and, upon the vexed question of temperance 
in i , Writing with a degree of judgment and impartiality 
which sets a good example to teetotal fanatics. On all the remedies 
which they have scouted, but which are really likely to work a 
gradual reform—workmen’s clubs, the provision of better public 
ts; the introduction of lighter alcoholic beverages, and 
of drinking-gardens in lieu of public-houses—he lays great stress, 
and never forgets that he is dealing; not with a thing evil in itself, 
but with the abuse of a blessing. Those ladies who have chosen 
the nastiest of topics as a theme for the wildest nonsense and 
the most shameless misrepresentation might well profit by the 
of a chapter in which he reasons on the same side, but in 
the spirit of a gentleman, a Christian, and a man of sense. His 
account of the practical working of the different charities with 
which he isconnected is: equally impartial, judicious, and sug- 
gestive. Altogether, we know of no work which deals more 
wisely with some of the gravest social evils of a highly artificial 
ivilization. 
“ih Exposé of Polygamy in Utah* professes to emanate from a 
female convert to Mormonism, who lived long with her husband 
under the rule of Brigham Young, and was at last driven to 
apostacy by the intolerable burden of polygamy; her husband 
having submitted, under the advice of his ecclesiastical superiors, 
to take a second wife, and her jealousy of the intruder rendering 
life a burden to her. Much of the narrative may be exaggerated, 
but it is evident that the pictures of Mormon life, however cari- 
, have been drawn by one who has actually witnessed 
it. The authoress attributes to many of the men an aversion 
to polygamy which her account of the women’s behaviour 
would ully explain; but she seems to overlook the utter in- 
consistency between her representations of the crushed spirits and 
complete subjection of the women.and her description of their in- 
cessant outbreaks of temper. Again, while she imputes to Brigham 
Young and his immediate supporters a desire to entangle 
irretrievably the better men among their converts by obliging 
them to take a second or third wife, she admits that a sincere 
Mormon must look upon polygamy in the light of a religious duty. 
She bears witness also to the inefficacy of the persecution of the 
Federal Government ; the first effect of its legislation against 
polygamy being that many who had hitherto resisted all the 
ions of the Church forthwith married a second or more 
wives, in order to throw in their lot with their leaders and 
give a proof of attachment to their cause. Her pictures of the 
unhappiness of polygamic households do not agree With the 
accounts of other and more pretentious writers on Utah, but are 
haps more in accordance with the reeeived ideas of the cha- 
raeter of Engjish and American women. 

We have two books on “Pennsylvania Dutch ” +—the one an 
account of the language — by ‘the elder German settlers in 
Laneaster and the neighbouring counties of Pennsylvania, the 
other a description of their religious tenets and practices, and of 
their daily life. big belong to various es of the sect known 
as Menrionites or Mennists, are not unlike the Quakers in the 
general character of their habits, ideas, and worship, and lead a 
simple, industrious, rustic life, keaping:-as niuch as possible aloof 
from‘all but theirown people; shunning even the native Germans, 
and using “ Yankee” as synonymous with’ “cheat,” but kindly, 
harmless, and hospitable. Their abstinence from politics, which 
some sections carry so far as to prohibit voting, is regarded as a 
very singular eccentricity by their American neighbours; but they 
appear to cherish a traditional animosity to the Federal or Repub- 
ican party, a from. the suppression of certain disturbances in 
theirdistriet by President Adams, the most recent occurrence which 
has directly interested. them or disturbed the even tenor of their 
isolated life.. 

Mr. Hayden, U.S. Geologist, furnishes two more volumes of his 
Survey, the one relating to Montana and the adjacent territory, 
the other to Nebraska. They deal, as usual, with a considerable 
tange of questions; the general geological conformation of the 
country, the extent of particular strata, the presence of minerals, 
and particularly of coal and gold, the agricultural resources 
climate; meteorology, and the classification of the fossils discovered 
in the course of the Survey. Perhaps the most interesting parts 
of these are those which ‘relate’ to the presence of coal 
and to the absence of wood: The former exists in this region, as 


* Baposé of Polygamy in Utah: a Lady's Life among the Mormons. A 
Record of Personal ixperience as shee the Wives of a Mormon Elder 
during a Period of more than Twenty Years. By Mrs. T. B. H. Stenhouse, 
of Salt Lake City. Illustrated by W. H. Stephens. Second Edition. New 
York: Ameriean News Company. London: Tritbner & Co. 1872. 

+ Pennsylvania Dutch: a Dialect of South Germaw with an Infusion of 

. S. 8, Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Comparative Philology in 
ty of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia: London’: & Co. 


Pennsylvania Dutch, and other Essays. Philadelphia: Lippincott & 
Co London: Sampson Low & Co; 1872: 


} Final Report of tlie United States’ Geological Survey of Nebraska and: 


&Co. 1872, 

Preliminary Report of the United States Geological S of Montana: 
of Territories ; being Fifth Annnal of Pro- 
gress. By V: Hayder: United’ States’ Geo Conducted under 


Authority’ of ‘the Seoreturs of the Tatarior. 
Printing London : ‘Tribner & Co. 1872. 


in other and more accessible of the United States, in large 
quantities, and promises to ish the country with. abundant 
supplies for all purposes and for long when once the growing 
density of population leads to the development of this subter- 
ranean weld; whereas wood is-so scarce and so. poor in this 
whole region, owing to the scanty supply of water, that it is said 
to be impossible to make an axe-helve of native wood, all that is 
required for industrial purposes having to be brought from the 
East. In the description of the country we meet’ with a most 
interesting account of the “ geysers” and volcanic pheno- 
mena of the so-called “ Yellowstone Park,” now an gg by 
Act of Congress as a public domain, and thus preserved for ever 
as a popalar spectacle and scientific —t natural wonders 
of the place are as remarkable, to say the least, as those of Iceland, 
and are well described in the Report. 

The Annual Record of Seience and Industry * is a miscellancous 
collection of short paragraphs, embodying succinct accounts of 
new discoveries, theories, and inventions in every branch of science 
and scientific art. Geography, chemistry and metallurgy, agricul- 
ture, technology, therapeutics, &e:, have'each their’separate place ; 
but the difficulty of arranging the’ various: topics under these 
several departments has evidently been’ too much for the’editors, 
and the reader cannot with any confidence look to finding a notice 
where he expects it, but must trust to a somewhat succinctly 
worded index to guide him tothe particular object of his search. 
Notwithstanding the diffieulty inherent inthe nature of'tle work, 
the record is both serviceable asa work.of reference and interest- 
ing to the general reader. 

Mr. Calvert’s Goethe, his Life and Workst, is not a biography, 
but an essay expanded into'a volume; an elaborate review article, 
“ produced,” like one of Buclid’s lines, “to any length.” Mr. 
C. D. Warner's Saunterings { has something of the same character. 
Each single paper is light, graceful, and agreeable, but an accumu- 
lation of lightness becomes painfully heavy, and a strain of sub- 
dued humour which runs very pleasantly through a few pages 
becomes a weariness to the flesh ere we reach the end ofa volume. 
Each of the Saunterer’s papers might have made an agreeable 
contribution to a magazine; and month by month one might have 
read them all. But to sit down to them all at once! 

The “Illustrated Library of Travel,”§ edited by Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, is founded on the idea of collecting and digesting a series of 
records of travel in the same country into a species of continuous 
narrative, introduced and interspersed by editorial remarks on the 
geography and bistory of the region traversed. Thus the first of 
the volumes before us is devoted to Arabia, and deals with the: 
journeys of Niebuhr, Burckhardt, Wellsted, Burton, and Palgrave, | 
the last named occupying half the volume; the next treats of 
Japan, the materials being chiefly furnished by Sir Rutherford 
Alcock and M. Humbert. If this-is not the highest kind of lite- 
rature, it doubtless serves, in this busy age, to make many, persons - 
acquainted with the substantial results of ‘travel and discovery_ 


who would hardly have thought of searching the original-works— 


for themselves. 


The Curiosities of Law Reporters'| is a collection. of judicial» 


and forensic facetiw, of quaint incidents and expressions to be 
found in old law books, exhibitions of temper or eccentricity’ on” 
the Bench and of high-falutin oratory at the Bar, startling: 
sequences of legal rules, regulations illustrating’ the inintense dift 
ference between ancient and modern usages and ideas, and, ;in + 
short, of all the amusing trifles that enliven the driest of books 


and the gravest of professions. There‘are certain passages which * 


might as well be strack out from a work of thie kind, where ‘no 
necessity compels and’ excuses the appearance of things intrin 


offensive; but these are com ively few, and the little: volume: 
contains enough of wit and humour to make the furtune-of half 


a-dozen professional jokers, 


Pansies for Thoughts and Fables and Legends 4 are two'graceful 


and harmless volumes of verse, the’first of which sometimes ape 
roaches the character of poetry, while the latter embodigs, in- 


airly correct if sometimes feeble lines, certain old apologues and) 


fables not unworthy of preservation. 


Messrs. Osgoods’ Boston Illustrated ** is one of those handbooks. 


descriptive of the principal cities of the Uniom of 'whicttA merican’ 
local pride furnishes.so many, and which may serve either to assist 
the explorations of a visitor or to give a lively notion of theplace | 


to those who are interested in it by their knowledge:of its: hi 
or by the residence there of friends or relatives. As 


general public it has few claims*to even a passing ndtice. 


* Annual Recdrd of Stience and Industry for 1871. Bdited i 
F. Baird, with the of Eminent: of Now 
Harper & Brothers, London: Triibmer &'Co. 41372. 

+ Goethe: his Life and Works: An Essay, By‘ Geotge’ Calvert: 
Boston: Lee*& Shepard: London: Tritbner & Co. “1892: 

Saunterings, By Charles D. Warner, Author of “ My Sammer:in 
Garden.” Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner &'Co. 1872. 

§ Illustrated Library of Travel, 


Exploration; and Adventure: Travelsin 
Arabia. Compiled and arranged by New York: Seribner,. 


Armstrong;:& London: Tribner 

Curiosities of the Law Reporters. Franklin Fiske Heard; Printed 
T.. Bartlett by Lee & Shepard, London’: Trithtter &* Co. 
1371. 

Pansies’ . . . for Thoughts, Adeline D. T. Whitney; Atithor 
ot Bea Folks,” “we &e. Osgood & Co. London: : 
Tritbner’& Co.. 1372. 


| Fables Legends of Winy Countries. Rendered’ in Riytie:by Joho: 


> Osgvou & Co: London: Co: 
** Boston Illustrated. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Tritbner & Co. 
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The e Saturday Review. 


[July 27, 1879, 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


Now ready, VOLUME XXXIIL, bound in cloth, price 16s. 
Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each. May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


oF 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


UONTENTS OF No. 874, JULY 27, 1872: 
Ministers at the Mansion House. Spain and King Amadeo. 
The French Loan. 
The Embankment Muddle. 


gham. 
Difficulties, Capital Punishment. 


Norwegian Jubilee. 
The Austrian Bishops on Education. 
Hay Fever. Restraints on Tippling. 
Emigration. |The Canadian Army. 


Drawing-Room 
London as a City of Pleasure. 
The Upper Wye. 


De Tocqueville’s Letters and Conversations. 
The Great Lone Land. L’ Année terribl 
Legends of Lake Ladoga. The Fragments of Mecenas, Tyrwhitt’ 's Christian Art. 
merican 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET,STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
— 

Eat WALTON’S COLLECTION of PAINTINGS now 
at his GALLERY, Chambers. Victoria Street, West- 
will shortly CLOSE. Open Daily from Ten till 
DEES. GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
RIUM,” with “Triumph of Christianity,” “Christian Martyrs,” “ Francesca 
de Rimial” Neophyte." &c., at the DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 
Master—Rev. JAS. R. WOOD, M 

The AUTUMN TERM on 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, worth Jer Boarder, fr competition in 


EASTBOURNE 


» 


TNDIAN CIYIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, COOPER's 
HILL. for ADMISSION are special ly prepared by the Rev. Dr. 
WRIGLEY. -, M.D., F.R.A.S., formerly Professor of Mathematics, i —~ and pr 
Examiner of Caniideine for Appointments in the Indian Civil Engineering Pupils 

may | be Resident or Non-resident.—Address, 67 High Street, Clapham, 8.W. 
BoURNEMOUTH—BOW ‘OOD.—Mr. and Miss WILKINS 
receive BOYS ts popere for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. References: The Duke of 
Richmond, the Lord and 'y Monson, the Lord and L Lady Egerton of Tatton, of Tatton, ke." ™* &e. 
O UNIVERSITY MEN and TEACHERS for VACATIONS, 
and to other TRAVELLERS.—At Dr. PAUFLER'S you may find most comfort. 
able RESIDENCE in the best situation } of the Town. Board and ing at £5 a Month, 
Address, Dr. P., An der Pleisse 6, Leipzig. 


OME for STUDENTS (Three or Four), with or without 
TUITION.—Cambridge Rouen, married ; has passed for all the chief Examing- 
tions.—Partic —Particulars from X. Y. Z., Horwood's Library, Tav istock Crescent, W. 
TRAVELLING COMPANION.—The SON 
ENGLISH PHYSICIAN, who has lived much abroad, and wh 

ie European languages, would be glad to TRAVEL on the CONTL NT wi 
‘GE NT. ‘EMEN. &c., to TRAVELLER, care of Lewis's Medical L' 


136 Gower Street, L London, 
ARE of YOUNG CHILDREN.—A MARRIED LADY, 


oho in the Country, wishes to undertake the above. 
offered. health and moral and intellectual training. "phere 
ond Carvings kept. Terms, 50 Guineas per annum. 
Marlborough. 


[NVALID. —A PHYSICIAN, living in a large house 
situated in a Fashionable Seaside Place in Kent, will ont 
Insane). luxury and requirement provided._Address, ALPHA, the 

136 Gower Street, London, W.C. 


HE OFFICE of SECRETARY and TREASURER to the 
BANK of BENGAL, shee TTA, having become vacant, Applications for the 
[og oe by Letter, addresse * THE COMMITTEE OF SELECTION,” will be received by 
‘oUTTS & Co., the Bank's Condon Agents, up to the Ist August next. 

The Salary of the appointment is Rupees 2600 a month, with a rent-free Security 
to the of £5,000 will be 

All applications will be treated as confidential, and the Testimonials submitted will be care- 
fully returned to the applicants. 

Applications are also invited for office of AGENT to the BANK of BENGAL at Rangoon, 
— urmah. The Salary of this appointment is Rupees 1000 a month, with a rent-free 
lence. 


HYPRopaTHY.- —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on the 
Premises. Private entrance into Richmond Park. Prospectus on application. 


VERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 
TAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 


Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 
From SOUTHAMPTON. 


use pleasantly 


NVALID at 


From BRINDISI. 


Cc Every Thursday, 
M at 2 p.m. = 

4 Every Thursday, Every Monday, 

at 2 p.m. atSa.m. 
uLE.. 

CALCUTTA Thursday, July 4, at 2.p.m.. ( Monday, July 15, at 5 a.m., 
PENANG and every alternate andevery on- 
SINGAPORE day thereafter. y there: 

CHINA 

JAPAN 

AUSTRAL Thursday, July 4, at 2 p.m., Monty, July 15, at Sa.m., 
NEW ZEALAND very fourth Mon: 


and every fourth Thursday 
thereafter. "VG 4 thereafter. 

And all Ports at which the British India Company's Steamers call. 
An abatement of 20 per cent. from the charge for the Return Voyage is made to Passengers 
who have paid full fare to or from Ports Eastward of Suez re-embarking within Six Months 
of their arrival, and 10 per cent. to those re-embarking within Twelve Months, 
“Through Tickets to Brindisi can be obtained of LeBeau & Co., 6 Billiter Street, E.C. 
— Italian Railway Office). 
For Rates of Passage Money and Freight, which have been much reduced, and all other 
inforraation. apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, or Oriental Place, 


LEAMING TO. LLEGE 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of 
‘This College is founded to supply a liberal Ed i d 


with the views of the 

—The Rev. JOSEPH WOOD, M.A.., late Fellow of S. John’s and Exhibitioner 

Col! RE-OPENS on Wednesday, September 18th. Lea mye must be a at the College 
= of Tuesday the 17th. Further information may be obtained fro: m the Head- 
QUEENWOOD COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, Hants.— 
Preparation for the London M: culatio Ex ation, and th ‘al Coll if 
SHCORD HALF-YEAR COMMENCES Tuesday. August 


[HE COLLEGE, WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—The ensuing 
applization the Re Ay September 12. A Prospectus will be sent on 
GHERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition on August 22 and 23. 
THREE oun Boys Fifteen years of 


on Michaelmas Day (September 29 of the value of 
Sac uad 900 eas respectively. The holder of any of these ips must reside at 
any house to which he is appointed. 
And THREE SH | value gf % Guiness 
not exceeding ion’), tenable for one year, for Boys under D, 
respectively. 


Papers will be set in Classics and Mathematics. 
_ The Names of Candidates are to be sent in to the Head-Master on or before August 15. 


COLLEGE SCHOOL. —The SCHOOL WORK 


ai RESUMED on Thursday, A’ A Prospectus of Hep Somme inclusive) with 
culars, and a List of Honours ned by the Senolare, will be forwarded on appli. 
nto the Rev pv. the HRAD- ASTER, Chatham House, 


SCHOOL, 
President_The MARQUIS of WESTMINSTER, K.G., P.C. 
A. 


Limited. 


EXTENSION to VENICE.—On Friday, July 26, and every 
hereafter, one of the Peninsular and Oriental Company's Steamers will leave 

VENICE ANCONA, BRINDISI, and ALEXANDRIA. 
HOTEL, at 


GOUTHA MPTON. —The SOUTH-WESTERN 
the Terminus of the Railway and opposite the Docks. Splendid Public Room as. and 
numerous Suites of Apartments. Billiard and Smoking Room. Hot, Cold, and ‘Shower Baths, 
Fixed and moderate Tariff forwarded on application to 

LINFORD & CATHERWOOD, Proprietors. _ 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 

made to render this Hotel ome toits long -existing repute. Spacious Coffee Room for 

Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Wa' Ss the Hote! Comenunications to The 
MANAGER, Bedford Hotel Company, I Limited. 

HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL stands in its own Grounds 

of Five Acres, ry to the Beach, and the vee Terraces afford the finest Marine 


Promenades attached to fotel in the Kingdom. partments. Cuisine excellent. 
Wines choice, Table a’ How daily —Address, J. BOHN. 


BRUSSELS. HOTEL de EUROPE, Place Royale. The 
awl in Bruseels ; near the Park and Boulevards. Table d’Hote at 5 and 7.15 p.x. 
GREAT BUFFALO HUNT on the RIES of 
al details in “ Field,” “ Bell's Life,” “ Times,” and 
BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI-RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY, 
16 South Castle Street, Liverpool ; 
25 Moorgate Street, London ; 
59 Robertson Street, Glasgow. 
(THE INSTITUTE of ACCOUNTANTS.—The Council 
hereby notify to the Profession in with by 


Provincial Accountants practising the 
Districts, the scope of the Institute has been extended so as t0 include the whole of the U: 


Head-Master—The Rev. J. T. PEARSE, M. Kingdom. Par nudinin 

of Studi that of the Public School. Scholarships santisoti Srae at the Saly 13 facilities p for the of Original Members will continue in force until 
are inf ion to | Rev. C.J. ay, Sep- ait ies of ithe may be had on application to the SECRETARY, st 

School, Oxton, Birkenhead. WM. QUILTER, President. 
by the SEASIDE. — PREPARATORY | July 17,1872. THOMAS A. WELTON, Secretary. 
Gretel Sad | WANTED to PURCHASE some OLD ARTIFICIAL 
Public Schools. references given and requ Terms, 60 to 100 Guineas._For 'H.—Persons having the above to ay” forward them by post or otherwise, 
Promectus B. M., Messrs. Treacher, Brighton; Mesers. Nisbet & Co., Berners | math thelr — =n oat per return.—Address, Mr. E. BROWNING, Dentist, 5 Chilworth 


OOLWICH. —INDIAN CIVIL and ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE.—Rev. Dr. HUGHES ( Wran Fee: See) cutee assisted by a Classical Gold Medal- 
Yet end prepares TWELVE PUP. passed 300.—Castlebar 


EM LODGE, Streatham Common.—SELECT SCHOOL 


FRRODRIGUES' MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 


RESSES Desi, 


for a limited number of PUPILS p Schools and Cadetships 
the Royal Navy, conducted the pijemee 5 BOON, who have had long 
teaching Latin. Greek, fronts the 


and German. The Common, of 70 acres, 
with um, behind. There are Resident and other Masters for ‘certain aub~ 
on application. The Autumnal Term will commence 


Girl Service Woolwich, and all Competitive 


Muitary and CIVIL ENGINEERING.—The Rev. W. H. 


OLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon 
of the Biptintne High School, Bombay), will continue, with the 
Honours-: prepare PUPILS for the ties, Indian 
xaminations—Terms and References on 


ADD 
RAISED, RUSTIC GROTESQUE. and and artistically de- 
signed for any combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and EN VELOPES Stamped in Colour 
Relief, and brilliantly [illuminated in Gold, Silver, and Colours, in the Style of Art 
CARD-PLATE elegantly engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 48.6. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY.LONDON. 
GLADSTONE BAG.— The GLADSTONE 
combined. Is also made as an Empty 
 SORTMANTEAUS, DRESSING CASES, &c., at Moderate Prices, made on the premises. 
ELEGANCIES for PRESENTS. 
Catalogues Post-free. 
FISHER, 188 | STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
ECHI’S DRESSING BAGS and CASES, DESPATCH 
ewel Cases, 


BOXES, Tourists’ Writin, 
JOHNSTONE, M.A., formerly Professor, Examiner and Chaplain at the Military Sets in Medixval and Tuer. burns, Case f Fine Cutlery, merg Razors, Table 
Addiscombe, and Assistant-Examiner for the Indian tments under the Magic Razor St and at MECHT'S, 112 Street, 
Wi Department, continues to prepare PUPILS for 6 Hill, Woolwich, post free. . prices charged. for N.B.—Mr. MECH! oF 
and Direct House, Croydon. his Son attends personally 
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